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THE REV. GEORGE C. HOUGHTON 


Rector of “The Little Church Around the Corner’ in New York City. Recently, at the 50th anniversary of 

his ordination, Dr. Houghton was honored by all “sorts and conditions of men” because ‘many years ago 

he hung a little sign on his door welcoming all those in “trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, or any other 
adversity.” Dr. Houghton’s lovable character personifies his principle, “ be kind” 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HEN thenew Administration 

took up its duties in March, 

it emphasized its interest in 

domestic affairs in contrast 

to the particular attention 
which the previous Administration gave to 
our foreign relations. The temper of the pub- 
lic at the same time was impatient with the 
problems of Europe and Asia, chiefly because 
these matters seemed to be so insoluble. The 
line of least resistance seemed to be to turn our 
attention to our own difficulties, and, as in 
times past, devote our energies to putting 
our own house in order. This was a more 
familiar and congenial task. 

But after four months the pendulum has 
swung back again. Almost every effort to 
attack our domestic problems led to the con- 
sideration of our foreign relations. There is 
no large governmental economy possible un- 
less there is a feasible plan for a reduction in 
war expenditures. There is no complete 
invigoration of our manufacturing and farm- 
ing without foreign markets. There is no 
saving in our merchant marine loss without 
foreign trade. We cannot settle our treasury 
policy without some arrangement for the 
refunding of our foreign debt. Even the 
tariff does not thrill the Republican breast with 
its ancient conviction, for, unless our imports 
regain their accustomed volume, the tariff will 
not produce the needed revenue. 

We are again perforce chiefly interested in 
our foreign relations. The accent of the Wil- 
son Administration was more strongly upon 
the political aspect of our foreign relations. 


The accent of this Administration is stronger 
upon the economic side of our foreign rela- 
tions, but in the long run, the difference in 
this distinction tends to fade into relative 
insignificance. 

The outlines of our foreign policy have be- 
come fairly clear: 

1. A closer coéperation than heretofore 
with Great Britain as the nation in the modern 
industrial world whose problems most nearly 
coincide with our own. 

2. A participation in all settlements in Eu- 
rope and Asia, in which our -participation in 
the war gives us a right and which affect our 
economic interests. 

3. A general policy of asking all countries 
to accord to Americans and American trade 
rights and privileges equal to those granted 
to any other foreigners. 

This sounds so eminently fair that it could 
hardly produce any difficulty. It is, how- 
ever, not quite as simple as it sounds. If 
Belgium, for instance, should grant French 
citizens a special privilege in return for special 
privileges granted Belgians by France, the 
United States, under our equal treatment 
policy, would demand for Americans the privi- 
leges granted Belgians in France and likewise 
those granted the French in Belgium, although 
it would grant no privileges to either in return. 

The process of bringing the rest of the world 
into step with us will be an interesting one, 
and, whether we succeed entirely or not, the 
contact with the other countries’ aims and me- 
thods will bring about an understanding based 
upon contact which we have not before had. 
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EDWARD A. DEEDS 


Chief of aircraft production during the war, to whose vision and genius is due the creation of the Liberty 
engine which is the best aircraft engine in the world to-day. Colonel Deeds’s personal sacrifices, the 
obstacles he overcame, and what he accomplished are at length highly appraised after many unjustified 

attacks [See page 300] 





Baker Art Gallery 


WALTER F. BROWN 


Chairman of a joint Congressional committee to reorganize the executive branch of the Government, and 

to devise ways for codrdinating governmental bureaus which now overlap. Mr. Brown is also the personal 

representative of President Harding on the Committee, and has the anomalous distinction of being an 
outsider presiding over a Congressional committee 
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THE LATE FRANKLIN K. LANE 


By the recent death of Franklin K. Lane the country has lost one of its most wholesome national characters, 
but one who will long be remembered for his optimism, energy, and public spirit {See page 222] 
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EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
President of the University of Virginia 
On June ist the University of Virginia, founded in 1821 by Thomas Jefferson, celebrated its tooth Anni- 
versary. One of the proudest boasts of this historic institution is that more than half of the 22,600 
students who have passed through its halls have gone into public service 
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The March of Events 


Mr. Harding and Idealism 


to New York in May President Harding 

increased the friendliness and confidence 
which the people are developing toward his 
Administration. 

The President said very little that was new, 
but he said a good many things that were true, 
which is more important. When President 
Harding was inaugurated the public did not 
have a very clear idea of his beliefs. His 
speeches had been interpreted by different 
important groups of his followers entirely 
differently. The public has, therefore, watched 
his actions and read his statements since with 
more than ordinary attention. And at the 
particular time that Mr. Harding came to New 
York the public mind was especially eager to 
hear what he had to say because it was smart- 
ing somewhat under the possibility that the 
tone and temper of Colonel Harvey’s speech in 
London was the tone and temper of the Ad- 
ministration. One impression that might be 
gained from Colonel Harvey’s speech was that 
the United States had gone into the war 
exclusively for its own interests and would 
continue io look after its own interests down 
to the last dollar without any further care 
about the world in general. 

The people in the United States do not feel 
that way. They are reasonably generous and 
under able leadership extremely so. Even if 
they did not realize that an enlightened self- 
interest made the preservation of civilization 
in Europe of prime importance to them, they 
would, nevertheless, out of humanity and 
friendship, sacrifice much for other people and 
particularly for our friends of the late war. 

Mr. Harding has promised the people of the 
United States to try to join some association of 
nations that shall appear to have a better 
chance to reduce the number of wars than the 
League that is now in existence. 

Mr. Harding has intimated that he will 
initiate a movement for the international 
reduction of naval armaments. The public 
cherish these promises. 

Therefore, when, Mr. Harding said over 
the bodies of the dead soldiers, “It must 
not be again. It must not .be again,” 
it struck a responsive chord in the public 
heart, for they took it as the intimation 
of an intention to do something to keep it from 
happening again. 


B Y THE speeches which he madeon his trip 
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When he said, “These heroes were sacri- 
ficed in the supreme conflict of all human 
history. They saw democracy challenged 
and defended it. They saw civilization 
threatened and rescued it. They saw 
America affronted and resented it,” he 
renewed the public confidence that he would 
act upon the belief that democracy and 
civilization are of interest to us even when 
they are outside our own borders. 

The decision of the Administration to have 
Ambassador Harvey join the other members of 
the Supreme Council in passing on the plan for 
aiding Austria financially, is an evidence of 
this wider vision. It is a cheerful evidence, 
too, because it shows that Ambassador 
Harvey’s hatred of the League of Nations does 
not represent President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes, for they instructed the Ambassador 
to pass upon this plan to help Austria despite 
the fact that it was originated by the League. 

Some of Mr. Harding’s followers seemed to 
feel that the unpopularity of Mr. Wilson 
was because he was an idealist. They forget 
that Mr. Wilson was an idealist when he was 
most popular. What made him unpopular 
was that he did not succeed in his idealism. 
One of the strongest notes that Mr. Harding 
struck in the campaign was to the effect that 
he believed in idealism and in making it work. 
In this the public are heartily in agreement 
with him and eager to follow where he leads. 


The Versailles Treaty —The Basis of 
Order in Europe 


ERMANY, for the time being at least, 
(= seems to have realized the necessity 
-of abiding by the Versailles Treaty. 
The English, whom the French suspected of 
desiring to mitigate the Treaty in Germany’s 
favor, have stood to its provisions. The 
French, whom the English suspected of wishing 
to overstep the Treaty at the expense of 
Germany, have stood to its provisions. The 
United States, which at one time threatened 
to abandon the Treaty, has instructed its 
agents to sit on the Reparations Committee 
acting under the Treaty. The Poles, who at 
one time seemed about to take the Silesian 
question into the court of arms, have listened 
to the great Powers and decided to abide by 
the Treaty of Versailles. 
Altogether the Treaty, and its attending 
agreements of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Sévres, 
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and Rapallo, is becoming the basis of order in 
Europe. Not the least important contributions 
to this encouraging fact were Mr. Hughes’s two 
notes to the Germans stating that we stood with 
the Allies on the all-important question of repar- 
ations, and Mr. Harding’s address to Congress, 
in which he said that the best solution for us 
was a settlement under the existing (Versailles) 
Treaty with the omission of the Covenant and 
certain other modifications. The Harding 
Administration deserves the credit of having 
done its part so far in helping settle the peace of 
Europe. The instruction to Colonel Harvey 
to sit with the Supreme Council is also a step 
in the right direction. 

The interests of the French and the British 
are not altogether identical, at least the French 
and British do not see their interests identi- 
cally. France, having been overrun twice in 
fifty years by a premeditated German attack, 
has the fear of a third such invasion constantly 
in mind. Naturally, therefore, the French 
would prefer to see a Germany so divided up 
or otherwise depleted as to be incapable of 
repeating the offense. 

The British, on the other hand, as their ex- 
istence depends on trade, desire to see Europe 
get on its feet economically as soon as possible. 
A further weakening or division of Germany 
would militate against such recovery. 

Despite this difference of interest and their 
own very positive and vigorous temperaments, 
-Mr. Lloyd George and M. Briand steered 
through the difficulties of the ultimatums to 
Germany and the Silesian disputes with 
success, and they deserve the thanks of the 
world for doing so. 

At one time, however, the French press, or 
parts of it, started the dangerous discussion 
of the possibility of France drawing away 
from its close relationship with Great Britain 
and trying to establish itself as the leader of 
Continental Europe. It would be with the 
most sincere regret that the people of the 
United States would watch such an attempt on 
the part of France. The economic interests 
of the United States would align us with 
Great Britain and the British Dominions 
rather than with a Europe under French 
hegemony, and as much as we should be glad 
to see a close synchronization of policy between 
the United States and Great Britain, Ameri- 
cans would feel distressed if that synchroniza- 
tion did not also include France. 

Moreover, in Europe itself the chances of 
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success of such a policy seem doubtful. Italy 
harbors resentment against the French for their 
sympathy with the Jugoslavs in their contro- 
versies with Italy. Germany could hardly be 
counted upon to follow French leadership. And 
the strength of the new formed states of central 
Europe could hardly compensate for the loss of 
Great Britain’s intimate cordiality. 

The Treaty of Versailles is a human and 
imperfect, but nevertheless powerful, tie that 
binds together Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and to some extent the United States and 
Japan. It is a compromise, not entirely satis- 
factory to any one, but nevertheless it pro- 
vides an agreed upon basis for establishment of 
order. The method of interpreting and acting 
under it by the frequent meeting of the prem- 
iers of Europe face to face in conference is a 
great improvement over the pre-war way of 
doing international business by mail. It is a 
tie that binds the constructive forces of 
Europe to a common endeavor. And it 
contains a principle greater than any of its 
specific provisions—the principle of direct and 
frank discussion and common action. 

If the Covenant which was included in the 
Versailles. Treaty, and which is functioning 
now, is unacceptable to us, it is our duty to 
find some other way of putting our country 
into the common councils of the world and to 
help keep them devoted to the peace and prog- 
ress of mankind. 


Beware ‘‘Schedule K’’ 


HE Emergency Tariff bill has passed 

with its six months’ lease of life, and 

during that time we shall see the creation 
of a somewhat more permanent measure. 
Whether this second measure will last more 
than four years depends a good deal on what 
kind of a measure it is. If it is a very high 
tariff measure it probably will not last long, 
for the higher the tariff, the quicker the reac- 
tion against it. 

The Emergency Tariff is in reality an interim 
tariff to satisfy the demands of certain special 
interests while the regular tariff bill is being 
prepared. It can not cover the emergency of 
our lack of economic normalcy, for that lack 
will not be entirely remedied until long after 
the Emergency Tariff has run its course. What 
it does for six months is comparatively un- 
important. As a precursor of the tariff bill 
to follow, it is, however, important. 
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Perhaps the most interesting schedule in 
any tariff bill is the wool schedule. In the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill, of unhappy memories to 
the Republican Party, it was “Schedule K”’ 
which was the chief point of attack—not the 
least effective indictment being drawn by 
Mr. Richard Washburn Child, recently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Harding as Ambassador to 
Italy. 

The wool-growing industry all over the world 
is in particularly bad straits. The speeding 
up of industries during the war was particularly 
emphatic in the wool-growing industry, so that 
there is probably enough wool clipped and stored 
to last the world two years without counting the 
coming wool clip. Now you can’t stop sheep 
from growing wool as you stop a factory making 
automobiles. If you kill off the sheep to stop 
their wool-growing, you can’t have the flocks 
ready again two seasons from now to supply the 
wool needed then. The British have met this 
situation by having the Government hold the 
surplus wool stocks and sell them little by little 
at public auctionwhen there is sufficient demand. 
By this means they dispose of the surplus 
without breaking prices to such an extent as to 
ruin the British and Colonial wool-growers. 
We are meeting the same situation by the 
Emergency Tariff, which is supposed to keep 


foreign wool out of the United States in the 
hope that, as we do not produce enough for our 
own use, our consumption will sooner or later 


use up the present surplus. This result will 
certainly not be attained during the six months 
of the Emergency Tariff. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that the well organized wool industry 
will ask for the continuance of the tariff. The 
wool manufacturers will then ask for a com- 
pensating tariff on finished goods, and we shall 
be in danger of re-enacting “Schedule K” with 
its high cost of clothing and bitter public op- 
position. This chain of events is prophesied 
by no less an authority than Professor Taussig, 
who was the chairman of President Taft’s 
tariff commission. There is no pleasure in 
calling attention to such dismal forecasts except 
with the same excuse that Professor Taussig had 
in making it—namely that it may help prevent 
its fulfilment. If when the Republican com- 
mitteemen who frame the coming tariff start 
their work they will look at the handwriting 
on the wall and see the words, “Schedule K,”’ 
it will remind them that what was done before 
with ill success is not a good precedent to 
follow. 
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The Tariff and the Farmer 


R. CARL VROOMAN, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 


pictures the present plight of our 
farming population in this graphic manner. 


A FOREIGN MARKET OR A POST-MORTEM? 


The farmer is being smothered in his surplus 
crops. It remains to be seen whether he is going 
to be provided with export markets now or a post- 
mortem later! Unless given at once a foreign outlet 
for their surpluses, a million more farmers will go 
bankrupt before fall. Moreover, the business 
stagnation and paralysis resulting from the destruc- 
tion of the purchasing power of the farmer is costing 
the country more every month than the total value 
of these surpluses. If they could be disposed of 
in no other way, we all would be better off if they 
were dumped into the sea. 

In tragic contrast with this stupefying spectacle, 
hundreds of millions of people in Europe and Asia 
are ragged, cold, starving, and unable to utilize either 
their idle labor or their idle factories, for lack of the 
very things that are rotting in our fields, granaries, 
and warehouses. 


The advocates of the Emergency Tariff 
legislation urged that it would help remedy 
our end of the difficulty. As a matter of fact 
we usually do not import much of any farm 
produce that competes with our own. How- 
ever, there was a feeling that as we were the 
only people in the world with relatively un- 
impaired buying power, farm produce might 
be shipped to us who already had an over 
abundance, instead of to other people who really 
needed it, because, even if we paid but low 
prices, we could actually pay in gold whereas 
the others could only pay in promises. 

In real truth the Emergency Tariff will do 
little for the general farmer who is suffering, 
except perhaps raise his hopes. On the con- 
trary, it and its successor, if it is a high tariff, 
will probably do him more harm than good. 
It will raise the price of all the manufactured 
goods which he buys and reduce the good-will 
of the foreign grain, cattle, and hog markets to 
which he sells. if the United States adopts a 
high tariff policy discriminating against the goods 
of foreign countries, these countries can be con- 
fidently expected to discriminate against our ex- 
ports, a large part of which are farm products. 

President Harding said in a speech at a 
recent dinner in New York: 


Our position in the world has been greatly changed 
as a result of the war. We have become a creditor 
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rather than a debtor. It is doubtless unfortunate 
that the change was brought about under the condi- 
tions which war imposed. We would have become 
a great creditor nation in the near future had there 
been no war. The exigencies of war compelled the 
Government to take, by taxation, much wealth from 
our people to be loaned to our Allies. This is the 
basis of their obligation to us, and it is not a good 
form in which to hold the obligations of one people 
to another peonie. 

It is altogether to be hoped that in a reasonable 
period we may change the form of these obligations 
and distribute them among all the people. . We 
hope that this may be accomplished, and also that 
there may be effective reduction of the cost of gov- 
ernment. In these ways we hope to release a great 
volume of wealth and credit from the burden that 
government hasbeen imposing, and make it available 
for the development of domestic industry and the 
expansion of foreign trade. We ask the codpera- 
tion of business leaders and we assure them that 
within its proper limitations the Government will 
meet them half-way. 

By this process we shall aim to create renewed 
demand for the product of our industries, to estab- 
lish permanent markets abroad for surpluses. 


This is the sound solution of the farmer’s 
problem—as well as the problem of many manu- 
facturers. It is to enable Europe to buy our 
surplus production. If we can find a way to 
enable the people of Europe to get the credit 
to buy from us, is it reasonable to put up a 
tariff wall against their products and force 
them to do the same against us and thereby 
defeat the end of our financing? It is not only 
possible and probable that European and 
South American countries will individually 
retaliate against a high tariff policy on our part, 
but it is also quite possible that they might 
organize together to do so. 

The effort to exclude other people from sell- 
ing in the United States and at the same time 
force our sales upon them is fundamentally 
sound in neither economics nor morals. The 
tariff wars of Germany and Russia and Austria 
and Serbia are fair samples of the results of 
trying to protect your own markets and force, 
open those of other countries. 


Conflicting Testimony on Rail Rates 


ENATOR CAPPER, of Kansas, like all 
S other close observers of agricultural 

conditions, is greatly disturbed at the 
present situation. Part of his vigorous indict- 
ment of the times is as follows: 


It costs more to ship fruit from the Pacific coast to 


the Middle West, or produce from the Middle West 
to the East, than it does to bring these products here 
from foreign countries, and the high value of the 
American dollar and the excessive exchange rate do 
the rest. 

While Italy sells her lemon crop here, our lemons 
rot because they do not bring enough to pay freight 
rates. We are getting wheat from Canada and 
Argentine, butter from Denmark, eggs and poultry 
from starving China, potatoes from Norway, mut- 
ton from New Zealand, corn and beef from South 
America, and wool from everywhere. 

At the same time sheep from our ranges, fruit 
from Florida and California, vegetables from Texas 
and the South, hay and oats and other products 
from the West, have been sold in the big market 
for less than enough to pay the freight, consequently 
enormous quantities of these home-grown products 
are now being permitted to rot because it does not 
pay to ship them. 


The chief cause in the Kansas Senator’s 
mind for this unhappy state of affairs is the 
present rail rates. He says: 


The people have paid therailroads nearly onebillion 
dollars within the last few years by way of a Govern- 
ment guaranty. .On top of that they have paid 
higher rail rates, amounting to from 50 to 83 per 
cent. These rates almost absorb the farmer’s grain, 
also a large percentage of his livestock; they have 
absorbed the decrease in the price of lumber; they 
have helped in many ways to demoralize the business 
of the country and to prevent its recuperation. And 
with all this the roads now are stalled on the up- 
grade; they are not making expenses and are not 
getting any new business. 

The chief reason is that, with other values coming 
down and with farm prices at bed-rock, the roads are 
charging more than the traffic will bear. This 
means that as long as present rates are maintained 
the roads will not be able to do enough business to 
maintain themselves. 


The Senator’s remedy is to slash railroad 
rates. This is naturally the philosophy of most 
of the farming sections of the country. 

On the other hand, there are several things 
to be considered before this simple expedient is 
tried. In the first place, the figures of the 
United States Bureau of Markets show that 
since the raise in freight rates the shipments of 
citrus and other fruits and vegetables from 
California, Florida, and Texas have increased 
instead of decreased. For the six months 
which ended March 31, 1921, shipments 
from California showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 4,000 carloads more than the corres- 
ponding period the previous year. From 
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Florida the increase was about 3,000 carloads, 
and from Texas about 200 carloads. 

In the second place, the Senator advances the 
argument that a bushel of grain can be shipped 
from South America to New York for 12 cents, 
while it costs 42 cents from Minneapolis to 
New York. This is a common statement, but 
not a complete statement of the case. The 
Senator should include the rail rates from the 
Argentine wheat fields to seaboard. 

The truth is that the difficulties which are 
facing the farmers are not primarily due to the 
railroads, the wheat pit, the cotton exchanges, 
or to any of the Senator’s pet antipathies. 
The farmer is undergoing the painful process 
of liquidation along with the rest of the coun- 
try. The nature of his business probably 
makes it more difficult for him than for most 
other businesses. If any effective help can be 
given him, it is a national advantage to give it, 
but anything likely to jeopardize the return 
of the railroads to sufficient prosperity to 
provide good service, is not to the farmers’ real 
advantage. 


Low Rail Rates to Come 


T ATLANTIC CITY, Mr. Hoover gave 
A the following figures of the relation of 
present cost of various commodities to 
pre-war levels (using 100 as the pre-war index 
number) : 


Pane Pines Ter ORS... 5... cee cence. 115 
Farm Prices for Animals. ................5.. 123 
NN Ra a ness RON RES ky 150 
Re eae cSt Ue VCR sna GR 156 
Railroad Receipts (per ton mile) ............ 166 
el Ree ieee Ae KANE hes 207 
I sl an Lilia Sl hee acer © ae 212 
NN ono oc ous pee heknedees 275 
Dep’t. of Labor Wage Index ................ 199 


These figures show that the farmers are 
suffering, but they also show that railroad 
charges are relatively much below labor costs, 
and the larger part of railroad expenses are for 
labor. Nevertheless everyone agrees, that, in 
the long run, rail rates must come down. The 
whole economic fabric of this country was built 
upon the cheapest rail rates in the world. Be- 
fore we acquire complete normalcy we shall 
have to have cheap rates again. But it is well 
to remember that this transportation system is 
an infinitely complicated thing, which by mis- 
management, unwise regulation, and Govern- 
ment operation and war has been thrown 
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into a desperate condition. ‘One more ill- 
judged attack on it might well make private 
ownership impossible. The only recourse then 


-left would be to follow the Canadian example, 


where the Government has taken more than 
half the rail lines because no one else has money 
enough to keep them going. If this should ° 
happen, the farmers would face the certainty of 
higher rates forever, unless the public were 
willing to have the roads charge a low rate and 
make up the consequent deficit by taxation. 

Mr. Hoover gives the following constructive 
picture of the transportation problem: 


The railways in the United States, more than in 
any other place in the world, are the keys of industry. 
No one can question the financial difficulties of the 
railways and the fundamental necessity of producing 
for them financial stability. But I conceive that 
the continued use of an emergency horizontal basis 
of rate increases can be seriously questioned. | 
believe any examination of the rate-making structure 
of this country will show that it was based funda- 
mentally upon charges varying to a rough extent 
with the value of commodities. This method was 
modified by competition, and by the deliberate 
policy of the railways to stimulate local industries 
and local production. Horizontal rate increases 
have thrown the relativity of these rate scales out 
of gear, both as to value of commodities and zones 
of distribution. The increase of the rate may 
amount to 5 per cent. on the shipper’s value of some 


commodities and 80 per cent. on others. 


Our great industries have grown up in the supply 
of the cheapest transportation in the world for their 
basic raw materials, with a higher differential on 
their finished products. We have many complaints 
of the hardship worked by the upset in ratio; com- 
plaints that it is readjusting. the commercial and 
industrial map of the United States; complaints 
that in some industries the charge can be passed 
on to the consumer, while in others, such as agricul- 
ture, it falls largely upon the producer; and com- 
plaints that it is stifling production. 

It appears to me that, even though the same total 
income must be earned by the railways, there must 
be a commodity and class readjustment in rates, 
both in the interest of the community and the rail- 
ways themselves. Such a readjustment of rates 
was indeed forecast by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a necessity at the time of the last 
horizontal rate increase. We must also look for- 
ward to ultimate reductions in rates if the economic 
levels of the country are to find an equilibrium. 


At the same time Mr. Hoover said: 


It is entirely possible for us to maintain our high 
standards of living if we can secure equitable read- 
justments all along the line. But we must face the 
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fact that if we are to hold to our higher standard 
of living and to maintain employment of our people 
against the competition of the living standards of 
Europe, lowered for a whole generation, we must 
do it with greater efficiency, and by harder work. 


And this applies to farming as well as to all 
other activities. In this new order in which 
we find ourselves, no industry or occupation 
can keep its old standards and expect every- 
thing else to bear the brunt of the change. The 
world is on a lower level than it was. The 
European must work on a lower margin. 
Neither by regulating the railroads nor by 
passing a tariff can we escape the consequences 
of that fact. To keep our standard of living 
we shall have to use either more brains or more 
effort than we used to. 

The people of the United States are par- 
ticularly favored. We have a better chance 
to keep up our old levels, and surpass them, 
than any other people, but we must recognize 
that to keep up these old levels of life means 
production on the old scale plus enough more 
to pay our part of the cost of the war. More- 
over, our part of the cost is not the fixed sum 
that we spent. It is a far larger and indeter- 
minate amount. We shall continue to pay for 
the war as long as the world is abnormal. If 
we had not entered the war or spent a cent, the 
war would have disarranged our economics so 
that we should help pay for it as we shall now 
for many years. 

We shall have to work with increased energy 
ourselves and try to help other people to their 
feet at the same time. 


The Loss of Three Distinguished Public 
Servants 


a: HE United States has recently lost three 
distinguished and lovable public ser- 
vants. 

Edward Douglass White, Chief Justice of the 


United States, bulked as large in character 
as he did in frame. His was the kind of 


character that begets the confidence and 


belief of men. 

A Southerner and an ex-Confederate soldier, 
there was no suspicion of him in the North. 
A Catholic, there was no suspicion of him from 
Protestants. A Democrat, he was elevated to 
the Chief Justiceship by a Republican. Con- 
servative minded, the more radical minded 
justices looked upon him with the greatest 
respect. 








Justice White had a great legal mind. He had 
seen distinguished service in public office, as 
had his father before him. But it was not these 
things that stamped him most indelibly on the 
canvas of our national life. It was those inde- 
finable but inescapable things, integrity and 
generosity of character which he had to such an 
unusual degree. 


II 


Like Chief Justice White, Franklin K. Lane 
was a man of such transparent fairness and 
humanity that partizanship passed him by. 
He was a Democrat and a democrat, but 
Democrats and Republicans, mugwumps and 
Socialists, all liked him. 

He was a man of great ability and great force, 
and a good two-fisted fighter when aroused, but 
his chief characteristic was his love of men. 
He was passionately devoted to the welfare 
of mankind, but his interest did not stop there. 
He had, in the same remarkable degree that 
Mr. Roosevelt had, a love for all kinds and 
conditions of men singly and in crowds. And 
this feeling was so genuine that it made every- 
one like him. No one who knew Franklin K. 
Lane can forget the kind of inspirational belief 
and affection he had for humanity and the cheeri- 
ness which this imparted to his view of life. 
It is not so often that one man’s wholesomeness 
is so great as to affect a whole nation. It was 
so with Mr. Lane and his countrymen will 
miss him, his optimism, energy, and confidence, 
and long remember his cheerful figure on the 
national landscape. 


Ill 


The editor of this magazine once went to 
Colonel Roosevelt to ask his opinion on certain 
aspects of a budget system for this country. 
His answer was, “‘! should not like to give an 
opinion on that subject until I have talked to 
McCarthy.” 

When Charles McCarthy died, the Wisconsin 
legislature passed the following resolution which 
all men in this country should know, for it is 
not proper that McCarthy’s modesty should 
dim his light after death as it did in life. 


Whereas the state of Wisconsin has lost a great 
public servant. 

Charles McCarthy, known throughout the world, 
friend and adviser of statesmen, diplomats and 
presidents, of industrial, labor and agricultural lead- 
ers, was born in Brockton, Massachusetts. 1 

As he has labored and fought in the fields of in- 
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dustry, of athletics and of scholarship, so Dr. Mc- 
Carthy has fought and labored in the fields of states- 
manship, administration and education. To his 
own Wisconsin he has given his health, his strength, 
his life. Wisconsin’s famous system of part time 
day continuation schools, and the university exten- 
sion must always stand as monuments to the boy 
whose whole education was a part time continua- 
tion school education forced from ill adapted schools 
and reluctant authorities. The primary elections 
law, the public utilities act, the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, the industrial commission itself, the 
marketing department, the forward looking planks 
in the state and national political platforms for many 
years, all bear the marks of the steady hand of this 
great public servant. . . . 

Resolved, That as a last mark of respect and 
affection, the body of Dr. McCarthy shall lie in 
state in the capitol where he has lived and worked for 
twenty years in order that all who loved him may 
have an opportunity to do honor to the great public 
character who was their fellow worker—the faithful 
servant of the legislature and of the people—Mc 
Carthy of Wisconsin. 


The public hardly realizes how much of our 
national and welfare institutions is due to Dr. 
McCarthy. He was a great American citizen. 


The Ex-Service Men 


HE United States is conducting four 
large enterprises for the benefit of its 


soldiers of the World War and their 
families. It is carrying on the largest insurance 
business in the world. It is paying compen- 
sation to men who were disabled in any way. 
It also has assumed the obligation of paying 
for the medical keep and care and the reju- 
venation of all men disabled by the war. It 
has further agreed to arrange and pay for the 
vocational training of disabled men so that 
upon their final discharge from Government 
supervision they may be self-supporting. 

In all four of these enterprises the Govern- 
ment has been under severe criticism. The 
administrative task of keeping the records of 
the sick and disabled and getting their allow- 
ance checks to them seems to be getting fairly 
well organized. As complicated as it is, it is 
the easiest of the problems. 

The task of providing hospitals and propér 
medical care for the tubercular, the mental or 
shell shock cases, and other disabled has dragged 
on miserably. At last it has been organized, 
and the facilities are being acquired that 
should have been in readiness two and a half 
years ago. A good many men have committed 
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suicide who could have been restored to sanity 
and health. A great many sufferers are in 
unsuitable hospitals now. There has been, 
however, considerable improvement in the 
supervision and organization of this work. 

The task of providing vocational training ~ 
for the disabled is still in a chaotic state. 

There are only comparatively few trade or 
vocational schools in this country which have 
succeeded in training men who have not been 
disabled. Most of these schools have a high 
grade of students to deal with. Practically 
all have had the advantage of having the 
pressure of society upon their students to 
make them work. The ordinary young man 
learning a trade, business, or profession 
realizes that public Gpinion allows him no 
excuse for failing to work. This compelling 
force is not brought to bear on the soldier 
recovering from disability. His service and 
his misfortune excuse him. This makes the 
task of the vocational trainer doubly hard. 
The best thing that could happen to many of 
the ex-soldiers taking vocational training would 
be to put them under the discipline of an old- 
fashioned ‘“‘top sergeant.” But the tender- 
hearted and grateful public would much 
prefer to let these men take their training 
softly and with negligible results than to have 
them undergo any vigorous and effective 
schooling. 

Leaving out such discipline, if a set of 
great teachers with ample equipment could 
take these men, a very few to each teacher, they 
could make up in inspiration the lack of 
discipline and social pressure. But such an 
organization of teachers is not to be had in 
this country without great effort and expense, 
nor are the facilities and equipment. 

As the work goes now, a small proportion of 
the abler and more energetic men are mastering 
themselves and learning a craft through the vo- 
cational training. Thousands of others are pass- 
ing through the course with little or no benefit; 
and many others are definitely damaging their 
characters and future prospects by using the 
vocational training as a soft and sympathetic, 
even if temporary, living. A recent investiga- 
tion by Mr. Clark, formerly with the Voca- 
tional Board, brings forth very clearly that 
at present vocational training is practised 
in a soft and inadequate form, and benefits so 
small a proportion of the men as to be fairly 
called a failure. His report also makes it 
clear that, with the difficulties, if success 
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were attained, it would be one of the great 
educational achievements of the time. More- 
over, his report does indicate that success can- 
not be attained by investigations or abuse of the 
present Vocational Board. One of its chief 
difficulties has been that so many organizations 
and individuals interested in the soldiers have 
browbeaten the directors of this work that 
they have had to spend as much time trying to 
please the soldier and his friends as they have 
trying to train him. 


Informed Optimism About Russia 


NE of the great dramas of human 
() history, the birth of economic free- 

dom for Russia’s 170 million people, 
is in progress. 

In an age when news from almost all parts 
of the world is common knowledge within a 
few hours, this great event is being worked out 
behind closed doors. 


It is with particular. pleasure, therefore, 


that the WorLp’s Work published the article 
“What Russia Thinks of the Bolsheviki,’’ by 
Sir Paul Dukes, in its May number, and 
that it will, in this and forthcoming numbers, 
publish the articles of Lieutenant-Commander 
Koehler, for these two men have been privileged 
to see what few, if any other men similarly 
equipped to observe, have seen. 

Many have visited Russia, seen Lenin and 
Trotzky, and seen what these leaders wished 
them to see, but few have lived with the 
Russian people in their time of trial and seen 
the fundamental forces at work which are 
shaping the destinies of this great people. 

Lt.-Com. Hugo W. Koehler, of the United 
States Navy, was sent by the American Gov- 
ernment to Russia in 1919 to observe. He 
was with Denikin’s army, with Wrangel’s 
army, and has traveled hundreds of miles in- 
side the Bolshevist lines, and talked with all 
kinds and varieties of Bolsheviki. He spoke 
Russian well enough to do this. 


Sir Paul Dukes, of the British Secret Ser- | 


vice, lived in Russia in disguise, traveled over 
large parts of the country, served in the 
Bolshevist armies. 

Both these men were trained observers. 
Both spoke Russian, both saw conditions with 
their own eyes, both talked to all classes and 
conditions of men in Russia, and both agree on 
the fundamental facts. 

Each of them in different parts of Russia 
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have attended Bolshevist meetings to celebrate 
the outbreak of world revolution in England, 
and in the continental countries of Europe. 
Both agree that Bolshevist control of all news 
and all means of communication has enabled 
them to make the Russian people believe in a 
fictitious world. 

Both agree that of the only choices so far 
offered the Russian peasant, Czarism and 
Bolshevism, he prefers Bolshevism, for under 
Czarism he either had no land, or else he 
held it in communism with his neighbors, 
whereas under the Revolution he seized land 
for individual ownership, and under Bolshevism, 
regardless of its theories, holds it individually. 

Both. of these observers believe that Russia 
will work out of the Bolshevist period as the 
French worked out of the period of the Com- 
mune. 

Both agree that the fact of the Russian 
revolution is the economic emancipation of the’ 
peasant on the land, and that this will be the 
basis of a great Russia in the future. Its 
political fabric may be in one form or another, 
but whatever it is, it must validate the peasants’ 
ownership of the land, the rights of property, 
and the right to buy and sell. Already the 
Bolshevist efforts to enforce communism have 
been considerably dissipated in the towns, and 
in the country where the vast majority of the 
Russians live, they never took much hold. 
Both these men believe in the future of Russia. 
Both are optimistic. This is a particularly 
cheerful fact because of the few that have 
studied Russia at first hand none have better 
qualifications to judge than these two men, 
and it is particularly significant that while they 
disagree with much, if not most of the common 
gossip about Russia, their deductions agree in 
all essentials. 


Governor Allen and “the Party of the 
Third Part” 
Sie years ago, at a dinner in New York, 


John Mitchell, then head of the Miners’ 
Union, rose and spoke as the represen- 


tative of several hundred thousand miners. A 
representative of many millions of dollars 
and several million investors answered him. 
And then what was really important at that 
dinner happened. President Eliot of Harvard 


rose. He said that he represented a hundred 
million American consumers, that their inter- 
ests were paramount and their word was law. 
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In 1919 the coal miners and coal-mine 
owners were again debating their grievances 
with the result that, in Kansas, Governor 
Allen fathered a law creating a court to make 
the interest of the whole people law. In the 
introduction to his book concerning the court, 
“The Party of the Third Part,” the Governor 
says: 

“In the evolution of civilization and its 
industrial implements a third party has come 
to the front, and the party of the third part is 
greater than the parties of the first and second 
parts. That third party is the public, and 
‘ that means all of us.” The purpose of the 
industrial court is therefore not “friendly to 
capital” or “friendly to labor,” but justice for 
both and all. 

When Governor Allen met Samuel Gompers 
in debate at Carnegie Hall a yéar ago last 
May he asked the President of the American 
Federation of Labor a famous question: 
“When a dispute between capital and labor 
brings on a strike affecting the production or 
distribution of the necessaries of life, thus 
threatening the public peace and impairing 
the public health, has the public any rights 
in such a controversy, or is it a private war 
between capital and labor? If you answer 


this question in the affirmative, Mr. Gompers, 


how would you protect the rights of the public?” 
—So far Mr. Gompers has failed to answer this 
question directly, but it shows very clearly 
what was the inspiration of the Court of In- 
dustrial Relations. How farits purposes have 
already been achieved after one year of opera- 
tion may be seen in a letter that Governor 
Allen has written to the Wortp’s Work in 
answer to a recent inquiry on the subject: 


The court was established for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the public against the economic pressure 
brought either by capital or labor, to guarantee 
impartial justice to both sides of an industrial 
controversy, and to stabilize production by prevent- 
ing the closing down of industries which supply 
public needs. 

The law was the direct result of the coal strike 
of 1919. After the state had taken over the mines 
in the winter of that year for the purpose of mining 
coal during the strike and had successfully met the 
situation, so far as Kansas was concerned, a special 
session of the legislature wrote the industrial court 
law, completing it in January, 1920. The law 
began to function on February, 1920. 

The state mining engineer has just given us his 
official report of our coal-mining district, comparing 
the output in 1919 with that in 1920. 
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In the Pittsburg district alone there was an in- 
creased production this year over last of 900,000 tons, 
and this task was performed by 500 fewer miners 
than were employed in 1919. In other words, 
10,500 miners, working under conditions created 
by the new law, produced 900,000 tons of coal more 
than 11,000 miners produced in 1919. 

In addition to this, the 10,500 miners drew 
$4,000,000 more in wages in 1920 than 11,000 miners 
drew in 1919. The record was made by reason 
of the fact that in 1919 the average working days 
of the year were 141. Last year they ran something 
over 200. 

In 1919 there was an average of over thirteen 
strikes per month in various mines. During the last 
year there were only two small strikes, involving 
altogether less than a thousand men, called by 
Alexander Howat, the president of the district, to 
test the law. 

The official report of the state mining engineer 
is a typical proof of the indirect effect of the court, 
and as the result of its beneficial effect in the mining 
district the court is rapidly gaining in popularity 
with the miners, though the leaders still fight it and 
some of the operators are none too enthusiastic 
about it. The labor leaders realize that if the 
state may find justice for the miners in their con- 
troversies with the operators, then there will no 
longer be any need for the miners to pay out of 
their pockets a large per cent. of their wages for 
the employment of official labor leaders. Some 
of the operators fear that some day they will be 
prevented from taking advantage of a surplus 
of labor to do what they have often done in the 
past—drive wages down to an indefensible minimum. 

As a proof, however, of the growing standing of 
the law in this state, in the recent November elec- 
tions a ticket was nominated and a campaign made 
upon the platform that if this ticket succeeded 
its members of the legislature and its chief execu- 
tive would favor the repeal of the industrial court 
law. In the mining district this ticket was over- 
whelmingly defeated and one, headgd by myself, 
which pledged support to the industrial court law, 
was elected. We carried the senatorial election 
in the home district of Alexander Howat, the presi- 
dent of the district miners’ organization. We 
could not have done this if it had not been for the 
fact that under cover the miners were voting to 
sustain the law. 

This is typical of what happened in every indus- 
trial district in the state where a similar fight went 
on. In Kansas City, Kansas, where all of the 
great packing plants of the Missouri valley are 
located, the candidates chosen by labor’s own 
leaders were defeated, and the candidates nominated 
to support the industrial court were elected. In 
the several counties where the railroad vote domin- 
ates because of large railroad shops, exactly the 
same thing happened—so that at the end of nearly 
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a year the last November test in the industrial 
districts proved that a majority of the laboring 
men themselves were supporting the court. 

As to the actual work of the court in decisions, 
there have been, I believe, twenty-eight. Of these, 
twenty-seven have been accepted as just and satis- 
factory, both by capital and labor. A majority 
of the cases were brought by labor. Only one 
appeal has been taken in a wage award, and that 
has been by a railroad company, appealing from a 
decision of the court on the ground that since the 
Federal Wage Board was established the Kansas 
court lacked jurisdiction. This appeal is still 
pending. 

Alexander Howat, the president of District 
Fourteen, American Federation of Miners, was 
sentenced to a term in jail for each of the two strikes 
he has called to test the Kansas law. These will 
be determined by the Supreme Court of Kansas in 
a very short time and will doubtless then go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They will 
raise all of the constitutional issues in the law. 

In the meanwhile, the court is functioning with 
satisfaction to the public. Its effect has been to 
stabilize production, but its greatest achievement 
has been in the standardization of the idea that 
industrial controversies are now to be settled in a 
court of impartial justice. Men knowing that 
there is a court of last resort for them are more 
likely to be content than they were when their 
whole dependence was upon a secretary of war em- 
ployed by labor unions. 

The realization is also dawning that the court will 
be particularly useful in the period of depression, 
which seems to be upon us. The surplus of labor 
will doubtless grow, and there will be many appeals 
to the court to deal justly with proposed wage 
reductions. A court of justice, with power to 
render wage decisions based upon the cost of living 
and other justifiable circumstances in the case, 
will be helpful to us all. 


The court is still young and it is facing a 
very criticaletest, for when men are out of work 
and their families are suffering it puts a 
severe strain on all the mechanism of our 
civilization. It is, therefore, a particularly 
interesting time to watch the operation of this 
hopeful Kansas experiment. 


Our Duty in Haiti 


N JULY 24, 1915, the President of 
Haiti, Wilbrun Guillaume Sam had 
169 political prisoners massacred in 
the Port au Prince jail. The next day a mob 
dragged him from the French Legation where 
he had taken refuge and literally tore him to 


Landing of French marines from the 


pieces. 
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cruiser Descartes followed, but these were 
withdrawn upon the arrival of American ma- 
rines who have been there ever since. 

On May 3, 1916, while American arms kept 
order in the Republic, Haiti signed a treaty with 
the United States for “ the remedying of the pres- 
ent conditions of the revenues and finances of 
Haiti, themaintenanceof the tranquillity of that 
republic, and the carrying out of plans for its 
economic development and prosperity.” 

Under this treaty the United States has 
preserved order and acted as guardian of 
Haiti’s governmental finances. There is an 


agitation now both in Haiti and in the United - 


States for the abrogation of the treaty. 
Patriotique societies in the Island have been 
formed to work for its annulment. Most of the 
old political factions are united against it, and 
they claim that the treaty ought not to be cons 
tinued as it does not represent Haitian senti- 
ment and because it was forced upon the people 
of Haiti. In judging this matter, one fact in 
the history of Haiti is an essential part of the 
picture. One fundamental test of a republic 
is its ability to change from one president to 
another by the peaceful and legal means of an 
election, and that on the occasion of such a 
change the contents of the treasury shall be 
found intact by the incoming Administration. 

Haiti has had twenty-seven presidents. Six- 
teen of these were driven into exile or fled, 
usually with the contents of the treasury. 
Four were assassinated, one committed suicide, 
and three died from unknown causes. Two 
were allowed to retire alive. That accounts 
for twenty-six. The twenty-seventh, thanks to 
the American marines, is still in office, and, also 
thanks to the marines, the treasury is intact. 
From 1915 to 1921, while the marines were 
there, there has been no violent overturn in the 
Haitian Government. From 1908 to 1915, 
there were seven changes and all violent. 

If we remain in Haiti, we shall have the 
somewhat thankless task of a mandatory 
power in protecting the Haitians against their 
own political inability. There probably will 
be continuous agitation against us in the Island, 
and constant criticism of us in South America. 
If we have the courage to look the facts in the 
face, we shall continue to care for Haitian 
affairs despite this criticism, and we shall do it 
in the true spirit of a mandatory, without 
arranging some method of commercial advan- 
tage for ourselves—a thing which we have been 
very prone to do in the past. 
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Roosevelt once said: 

“Tt is untruthful folly to assert that it is 
possible for the United States, or for any other 
great nation, to treat an anarchic and wrong- 
doing country on a footing of real and full 
equality. As soon as any such nation, 
in the course of its advance, reaches a position 
of self-respecting strength and orderly liberty, 
and achieves power to do and to exact justice, 
then we should .at once step out from any 
position of tutelage in any respect.” 

To follow this principle without using our 
power to make a profit for ourselves, but solely 
for the benefit of those under our tutelage, is a 
high ideal. It will take courage to withstand 
the demands for complete freedom from 
Haiti, from Porto Rico, from the Philippines. 
It will take courage also to withstand the more 
sinister side of dollar diplomacy, which is apt 
to cover special favors to American commerce 
under high-sounding phrases about caring for 
dependent peoples and maintaining law and 
order. It is comforting to feel that Mr. 
Hughes has the sensible courage and the 
idealism to oppose the idealistic folly which 
urges giving liberties to those unprepared for 
them, and also to oppose special privileges for 
our commerce at the expense of those under our 
tutelage. Especially is this comforting because 
we shall be held internationally liable, both 
legally and morally, for what happens in these 
countries which are under our protection. 


Safeguarding America Against Fires 


HE National Association of Credit 
Men has recently introduced into the 
legislatures of forty states a bill making 
fire prevention education compulsory. This 
is based on a bill passed last year by the State 
of New Jersey. When alarmed at the rapid 
increase of destructive fires, that state ruled 
that fire prevention education should be given 
in all the public schools for a minimum of one 
hour each month. Whether this is wise from 
the educational point of view is open to ques- 
tion. There are many equally important 
things for children to know, in fact, many 
more than can be crammed into their school 
hours, which are now so divided as to be in 
danger of providing a smattering of many 
things with no concentration on any. 
But whether or not fire-prevention should 
be taught in the schools it is certain that the 
grown-ups might well take the lesson of our 
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fire waste to heart. The so-called “fire tax”’ 
in the United States is greater than in any 
other country. For the last year before the 
war the average fire loss for each man, woman, 
and child in France was 49 cents; in England, 33 
cents; in Germany, 28 cents; in Italy, 25cents; 
in Holland, 11 cents—while in the United 
States for the same year the loss was $2.10. 
Since then the progress in protective legislation, 
fire proof construction, and better fire-fighting 
apparatus has been steady, but it has not kept 
up with a greater rate of destruction each 
year. The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published a detailed statement of 
fire losses in the United States for the last five 
years, which shows the enormous total of 
$1,416,375,845 most of which is preventable. 
The total tribute which fire exacts is vastly 
greater. For example, the wool which is sheared 
from the sheep’s back is insured. The wool 
fabric which comes from the mills is insured. As 
clothing on the merchant’s shelf it is insured. 
The total of all these insurances is added to 
the bill of the consumer. Almost everything we 
own has the cost of the “‘fire tax’’ added to it. 
Of course the danger of fire can not be elimi- 
nated altogether, but if the average fire loss was 
half as great, the average premium would be 
approximately half as large. 

The statistics of the Fire Underwriters show 
that electricity causes more fires than any 
other single cause, and of that, electric irons 
produce 57 per cent.! The second most 
prolific source is matches and smoking; the 
third is defective chimneys, and soon. Gaso- 
lene must answer for a large share of the in- 
crease of fires in recent years. There are 
many housewives who use gasolene for cleaning 
purposes, and who let the open can of it stand 
near the hearth or the kitchen stove. Those 
people would not let dynamite lie around in 
such places, yet it takes eighty-three pounds of 
dynamite to equal the explosive power of a single 
gallon of gasolene! When the fire is not there— 
then is the time for learning the use of a fire 
extinguisher, and in planning a course of action 
—the first five minutes at a fire is worth more 
than the next five hours. 

There is an average of 1,500 fires a day in 
this country. . But those to-morrow and there- 
after have not yet occurred. In order that 


some of them may never occur, and that this 
impending loss may be reduced, everybody 
should be posted on the causes of the first five 
minutes of fire and how to behave at that time. 
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To Mr. Hays, Postmaster-General 


N« long ago the Weekly Review called 


the Postmaster-General’s attention to 

the clause in the postal regulations 
which classified any book review which men- 
tions the price of the book discussed as ad- 
vertising. The classification was important 
because the postal rates on advertising are 
much higher than on reading matter. 

It would have been equally sensible for the 
post-office to classify the financial pages of all 
papers giving the quotations on stocks, bonds, 
produce, and commodities as advertising, or to 
so classify an article on aviation which gave the 
price of an air passage from Paris to London. 

Mr. Hays saw the point of the Weekly 
Review's arguments and in about the time it 
would take a well run private business to make 
a similar decision, he reversed the ruling. 

The ruling which Mr. Hays reversed was 
one of the regulatory nuisances with which the 
post-office, in the last few years, has bothered 
the press of the country. 

The spirit that prompted these nuisances 
probably grew out of the conflict between the 
post-office and the press upon postal rates. 

The post-office contended that rates on 
newspapers and magazines were so low as to 
amount to a subsidy. Some of the publishers 
contended that the rates were high enough and 
countered with the charge that the post- 
office was inefficiently operated. Others asked 
that the post-office find out what the cost of 
handling second class matter actually was, and 
charge that. Inacomplicated business such as: 
that of the post-office, that is difficult to do, and 
the post-office never produced any convincing 
figures. It did, however, produce a measure 
for raising rates—the zone system. This 
method affected the newspapers but little, for 
few of them circulate outside of one zone. It 

did affect the magazines of national circulation. 
On a magazine like the WorLp’s Work, for 
instance, the postage on a year’s subscription 
to a man in California is about forty-five cents 
more than to one in New York. Under 
these conditions magazines can hardly be ex- 
pected to strive for subscribers in California 
with the same effort as for subscribers in zones 
nearer the “places of publication.”? The zone 
system’s tendency is to make the magazines 
sectional. A universal postal rate for letters 
and periodicals was one of the most unifying 
forces in the United States. Under the last 


Administration this unifying force, in so far as 
the periodical press is concerned, was penalized 
by the adoption of the zone system. It is now 
cheaper to send a magazine from New York to 
Montreal than from New York to Omaha. 
Likewise it is both cheaper and faster to send 
magazines by express to many parts of the 
United States than to send them by mail. 
About one third of the edition of this magazine 
now goes by express. 

Mr. Hays might well consider the zone 
question. The fact that it has lost some 
business to the post-office or charged the 
public and the magazines more is not very 
important, but its influence toward sectional- 
ism is a matter of real public concern. The 
main question is whether one rate, be it high 
or low, is to cover the United States as a whole. 

There is still another post-office matter 
which Mr. Hays will soon be confronted with 
if it has not already engaged his attention. At 
various times the post-office has been both 
active and successful in using its detective 
force to prevent the get-rich-quick fraternity 
from using the mails to defraud the public. 
Of late years the post-office, either from lack of 
interest, inclination, or funds has not pursued 
this useful work with much energy or success. 
The get-rich-quick people have responded to 
this partial immunity with energetic cam- 
paigns against the public’s savings. Mr. 
Hays could do nothing more useful than 
reinvigorate the forces which at one time or 
another have kept these frauds down. 


The Last Vestige of the Civil War 


R. HAYS’S formula for the appoint- 
M ment of postmasters in the South is 

that he will appoint only men who 
have the confidence and respect of the best 
elements of their communities. This ought 
to be a test to govern appointment in any part 
of the United States, which would not arouse 
criticism. Probably it would pass without 
notice anywhere but in the South. But applied 
to the South it will raise an instant argument 
in certain quarters in the North, for that 
formula means the elimination of most Negro 
office-holders. Ever since the Civil War the 
Federal Government has discriminated in 
favor of the Negroes in an effort to make good 
the theory of the post Civil War Congress, 
that all the slave needed to make him a capable 
citizen was his freedom. There are still many 
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people who feel intensely that, whether or not 
the Negroes fulfil other conditions for office, 
the fact that there are 10,000,000 Negroes 
(1910 Census) demands that they be repre- 
sented in the Federal Service in large numbers. 
But if the Postmaster-General adopts his 
principle of getting the best qualified men he 
can get (even if they are not Republicans) for 
office, in the South he will get more Democrats 
than Republicans, and comparatively few 
Negroes. 

This will not only lose him the control of 
various Negro delegations at the next Repub- 
lican Convention, it might even lose the Re- 
publican Party a considerable number of Negro 
votes, and it will certainly bring down upon his 
head a storm of criticism from various Negro 
sources, from Republican politicians, and from 
the considerable number of people who still be- 
lieve that the way to help the Negro is to insist 
upon his having public office more in proportion 
to his numbers than his abilities. 

The Negro’s inabilities and comparative in- 
experience in modern life have made him a 
somewhat easy victim in politics, and he has 
been used as a bugaboo by one party and a 
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catspaw by the other. For the Republican 
Party to stop using him as a catspaw in the 
South may make it impossible for the Demo- 
cratic Party to use him as a bugaboo. If 
both these practices were to stop, the Negro 
would be far better off. Nevertheless, many 
Negro leaders would protest and many whites 
who are interested in the Negroes, some with 
high motives and some with low motives, 
would violently object. 

Altogether, Mr. Hays will not have an easy 
time if he essays this fundamentally beneficial 
and far-reaching reform; consequently, it is in- 
cumbent upon all who do believe in it, to go out 
of their way to make known their support 
in as courageous and disinterested a degree as 
he will have to evince if he succeeds in this most 
laudable undertaking. 


A Correction 


N THE “ March of Events” of the May 
| issue, it was asserted that only about 3 

billion dollars of gold existed in the world; 
this should be corrected to read, about 10 
billion dollars of gold. 





A SKEPTIC’S DAY IN 
WILL HAYS’S OFFICE 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


HAVE counted Will Hays as a friend of mine 
for many years. Nevertheless, despite my 
personal friendship, I was frankly doubt- 
ful of the wisdom of President Harding 
in offering him the Postmaster-Generalship. 
I was doubtful of the President’s wisdom, be- 
cause I considered it as a purely political 
appointment, an appointment made in pay- 
ment of a political debt. Past history has 
not generally sustained the wisdom of purely 
political appointments. 
I] also doubted the wisdom of Hays’s accep- 
tance of the post, because of the great handicap 





under which he would have to work. Public 
opinion was against him. The press was in- 
clined to suspect all his acts of having political 
motives. Furthermore, | was not sure of Will 
Hays’s fitness for the position he is occupy- 
ing; not that he is not capable, but because his 
talents have been directed along other lines. 
He has not had executive experience. In 
fact, his past work would distinctly militate 
against success as an executive. | feared 
that he was too closely tied by political obliga- 
tions and promises made during the heat of 
the campaign to administer his office without a 
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prepondering influence from political sources. 
As a candid friend | took occasion to tell him 
my opinion. He felt confident of his ability 
to succeed and he has a sincere determination 
to prove to the American people that he is 
more than an astute politician. He wants to 
prove that he is possessed of the ability to do 
constructive work as an executive head of a 
department. Knowing my skepticism he ac- 
quiesced in my suggestion that | be allowed to 
see how the wheels go round, to observe the 
inner workings of his department, and to see 
how he fitted into his new surroundings. One 
of the things that I was particularly anxious 
to observe was his handling of the flock of 
politicians that I knew would hover around 
his office. I told him that I would like to sit 
one day in his office, the day to be selected by 
me without advance notice, just taking the run 
of his visitors. He agreed. 

On the chosen day I took a seat on a 
leather lounge near the window and about ten 
or fifteen feet from his desk, and pretended 
that I was sketching the new Postmaster- 
General. The sketch does not go with this 
story, for my artistic talent was neglected in my 
youth. Promptly at nine o’clock a constant 
stream of political visitors began coming in to 
see the man who occupies the dual position of 
“big boss” of the Republican Party and 
Postmaster-General of the United States. 
The Postmaster-General probably has more 
political plums to hand out than any other 
executive. He had some very distinguished 
visitors that day: Uncle Joe Cannon, Thomas 
W. Lamont, and Senator Frelinghuysen were 
among them. These men called to pay their 
respects, but most of his visitors came seeking 
political patronage. Here is a typical visit: Mr. 
X—— came inwith great assurance. Hewasa 
Congressman from a strong Republican district: 
He had the air of a conqueror to claim his 
share of the spoils. “Hello, Will, old man,” he 
exclaimed, as he warmly grasped the extended 
hand of the Postmaster-General. “I am glad 
to see you. First time | have had a chance to 
get around since you have been on the job. 
We certainly licked them good, didn’t we?” 
Hays, as is natural with him, was equally 
demonstrative in the reception of his visitor. 
After passing the usual preliminary remarks 
Mr. X—— looked inquiringly at me, and | got 
extremely busy. Will Hays assured him 
audibly that it was all right to talk in front of 
me as | was a personal friend. Then he began: 
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“Will, I called to see you about the post- 
mastership at Blank City. I promised that 
job to “Tom Jones,’ who was a great worker in 
the last campaign. He carried his district 
overwhelmingly, and I would like to have his 
appointment made as soon as possible.”’ There 
was no question in the visitor’s mind about 
the appointment being made; the only thing 
was, how long it would take before his lieuten- 
ant could have his nose in the government 
feed bag. Then came the first disconcerting 
reply. In the calmest manner possible, Will 
Hays said: “What are his qualifications for 
the position? Has he ever had any postal 
experience? What is his standing in his 
community?” 

A look of surprise came into the visitor’s 
face. It said as plain as words: “Have I not 
already told his qualifications? Have I not 
said that he was the best Republican worker in 
the district? What is politics coming to 
anyway if the worker does not receive his 
reward?”’ Then Hays continued: “ You know 
I intend to make this Department a success, 
and, in order to do so, I must have competent 
men as postmasters. I do not mean that your 
man is not the best man for the place, perhaps 
he is, but he must have other qualifications 
besides being a “wheel horse’ Republican. 
You get together the facts about him and his 
record and send them to me, and | will do some 
investigating before | make the appointment. 
I am very much interested in the right kind of 
civil service and want the appointments made 
upon merit. I hope your man is the right 
man for the place, but I know you will agree 
with me that the Republican Party must make 
good during this Administration, and that the 
Post-Office is the Department through which 
the Government comes more closely in touch 
with the people than any other; therefore, it is 
incumbent upon us as leaders of the party to 
see that it succeeds, and I am certain of your 
assistance in my efforts to make it do so.” 

I listened to the man whom | had always 
considered as only a politician, tell this same 
story to an endless stream of office seekers. | 
talked with him after his visitors were gone; 
when | asked him if he didn’t think that he would 
lose the support of the politicians, he frankly 
told me that maybe he would, but that there 
was one thing that he would not lose, and that 
is the confidence of the American people; 
when they saw that he was conscientiously 
trying to make a success of the Post-Office 
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Department. Do not misunderstand me to 
say that Will Hays is going to eschew politics 
altogether in the management of the Post- 
Office. If two men of equal ability are can- 
didates for the position, he will give it to the 
active Republican; but he does not intend that 
successful Republican activity alone shall be 
a passport to political appointment under his 
régime. 

I asked him what he meant by the right 
kind of civil service, and why the qualification 
was added? He replied—‘“! believe in honest 
civil service, which is intended to secure the 
right men for the work. | do not believe in 
trying to shield under the civil service cloak a 
lot of postmasters whose term of office had, or 
would soon expire, as was done near the close of 
the last Administration by a Presidential 
order. By that order thousands of Democratic 
office-holders through a sham civil service, 
where no examinations, or practically none 
were held, are kept in office. | expect, as soon 
as I can find some just way of doing so, to get 
the President to rescind that order. This 
has been done since my day with him. Civil 
Service that really means that a man has 
demonstrated by examination his fitness for the 
position is fine. I hope to see it applied 
universally in the Post-Office Department. It 
will result in removing politics from its manage- 
ment. It will be very beneficial to the Con- 
gressman for he will not have to make enemies 
by failing to appoint certain men to office. 
Some one has wittily said that he makes 
twenty enemies and one ingrate by each 
appointment. Under Civil Service he can 
tell each applicant, “Prove by examination 
your right to the place, before you get the job.” 

The limiting of political pull as a means of 
getting and keeping post-office jobs is not the 
only way in which Hays intends to try to make 
his department a success. He is attempting 
to establish complete codperation and sym- 
pathetic understanding between the employees 
and executive heads of the Post-Office De- 
partment. He is not posing as the “ big boss,” 
but as the chief worker. He has not set him- 
self apart; or beyond the reach of any man in 
the service who has a valuable suggestion to 
make, or who thinks he has a just grievance 
that he wants to present to the chief. 1 was 
much impressed by an incident that arose while 
I was in his office. A big, husky railway mail 
clerk came in, was received cordially, and in an 
embarrassed manner told Hays that he had 
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been in the service for several years, but 
because of the dislike taken to him by his 
immediate superior he had been forced to 
resign. Later his oppressor had been trans- 
ferred, and now he was anxious to reénter the 
service. 

The Postmaster-General said—“ Did you re- 
sign yourself, or-were you discharged?” The 
man fumbled in his pockets for a few moments 
and produced a copy of his resignation. Will 
Hays pushed a button calling for the Assistant 
Postmaster-General, asked him to see if this 
was a copy of the resignation filed in the office, 
and if there had been any charges made against 
him. Eventually he turned to the man— 

“T see that you are just intime. Reinstate- 
ments cannot be made in the Department after 
one year, and to-day is the last day that you 
can be reinstated without an examination and 
starting at the bottom of the list as an extra. | 
haven’t heard the supervisor’s story and do not 
know what he will have to say about you, 
but the Assistant Postmaster-General reports 
that there is no record in the office of any 
charges against you. I will write an order 
reinstating you in the Department, in order 
to save you from losing your seniority, but will 
not assign you to any work until I can make 
further investigation. | do not want to make 
you begin all over again if you are entitled to 
reinstatement. I hope it will be all right. 
Whenever you or any of your friends have 
grievances | wish you would come directly to 
me, as | want the post-office employees to feel 
that their chief is directly interested in their 
welfare. Good-bye.” 

He had taken a half hour of his time and an 
equal amount of the Assistant Postmaster- 
General’s, as well as that of several clerks, to 
investigate this man’s claim, though he had 
admitted himself that he had voluntarily quit 
the governmental service. 

As | said, I had looked upon Will Hays’s ap- 
pointment as anerror. My day with him and 
my general investigations, both inside his depart- 
ment and out, have convinced me that | was 
wrong. I still hold. no brief for political 
appointments, but I had an interesting day in 
Will Hays’s office which | am glad to pass 
along to others who are skeptically minded 
like myself for what the events of that day 
may be worth in their estimation. He has 
three years and a half in which to reverse 
a good start if he wants to, but to me at least 
his start looks most promising. 
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Maps Showing the 
Treaties of Versailles, 
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Results of the 
Saint -Germain - en- 
Arrangements in Eu- 
the Pacific Since 1913 


Maps prepared by the General Drafting Company, and 


Copyrighted in the United States and Newfoundland, 1921, by DouBLeDay, Pace & Co. 


HE President of the United States, 

in his address to Congress, said that 

it seemed the wisest course to engage 

under the existing treaty (the Treaty 

of Versailles), with the omission of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
certain other amendments, to effect a settle- 
ment of such European affairs as concern us. 
This presages the general approval of the 
United States to the territorial arrangements 
arrived at under the Versailles Treaty and its 
companion Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
All the other principal powers are likewise 
committed to these treaties. 

The Wortp’s Work has felt that it is an 
opportune time, therefore, to present to its 
readers in the following sixteen pages an atlas 
of the world changes since 1913. The maps 
not only give the boundaries settled by the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye, the Treaty of Rapallo, the 
Treaty of Sévres, and various other agreements, 


but in explanatory notes they give the fullest 
possible explanation of the boundary changes 
consistent with the restricted space available 
when instant reference is required. The very 
large amount of work necessary to put all this 
information in so small a space can be imagined 
from the fact that it took nine skilled men, 
under the direction of two expert cartographers, 
1097 hours of labor to produce the plates. 

The most striking phenomenon shown by 
these maps is the extent to which the principle 
of self-determination has shattered eastern 
Europe into small states. Another phenom- 
enon is the appearance of mandate territories— 
a new thing in colonial administration. Inthe 
Near East the expansion of Greece, due chiefly 
to Venizelos, whom the Greeks repudiated in 
the last election, is one of the most noticeable 
phenomena. Other points are that the Turk is 
still in Europe, and that the Near East still 
shows signs of its historic ability to be a centre 
of infection for international jealousy. 
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 \ QD) MORESNET ceded to Belgium 

‘@ Kreis of EUPEN ceded to Belgium 

Part of Prussian MONTJOIE awarded fo ° 
Belgium py Boundary Commission. 

@ Kreis of MALMEDY ceded to Belgium 

@ ALSACE-LORRAINE “Restored to 

. , French sovereignty” 

@ SAAR BASIN 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
Showing the four small cessions from Germany to Belgium, and the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France. France 


also received additional territory in Africa from Germany and a sphere of influence in Asia Minor from Turkey 
which are shown on pages 246 and 245 respectively 
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@ TRENTINO (part of Tyrol province) 
from Austria 

@ GORIZIA and ISTRIA from Austria 
(eastern boundary by Treaty of Rapallo) 

“@ ZARA from Austria 

@® Certain DALMATIAN ISLANDS from 
Austria 

| G SASSENO ISLAND and peninsula of 

VALONA BAY from Albania (1921 treaty) 
FREE STATE OF FIUME (Treaty of 
Rapallo) 


Aug.10,1920 Plebiscite as between Greece 
and Italy in 15 years 
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By the treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye with Austria-Hungary, and by the Treaty of Rapallo with Jugoslavia, Italy 
acquired the Trentino, Gorizia, and Istria, partially on a racial and partially on a strategic basis. 
Zara and Valona on the eastern Adriatic coast 


Italy also acquired 
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(1) PART OF SCHLESWIG TO DENMARK, BY PLEBISCITE FEB. 10, 1920. 
8 PART OF SCHLESWIG RETAINED BY GERMANY, BY PLEBISCITE MARCH 14, 1920 
MORESNET :“MORESNET NEUTRE™ AND PART OF PRUSSIAN MORESNET CEDEO 
TO BELGIUM. 
(4) KREIS OF EUPEN CEDED TO BELGIUM. 


(S) PART OF PRUSSIAN MON TJOIE AWARDED TO BELGIUM BY BOUNDARY.COMMISSION 


(©) Kreis OF MALMEDY CEDED TO BELGIUM 

(J) ALSACE-LORRAINE “RESTORED TO FRENCH 
OF 1871, ; 

@ SAAR BASIN:-COAL DEPOSITS AND MINES TO FRANCE; GOVERNMENT @Y 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMISSION FOR 15 YEARS; PLEBISCITE IN 1935 AS 
BETWEEN (A) LEAGUE OF NATIONS, (8) FRANCE, AND (C) GERMANY 

d) (I) AND (III) ZONE OF THE RHINE [0 BE OCCUPIED BY ALLIED POWERS 
15 YEARS. MAY BE RESTRICTED BY EVACUATION OF (I) IN 5 YEARS AND (II) 

IN 10 YEARS 
ISLANDS OF HELIGOLAND AND DUNE: FORTIFICATIONS TO BE DESTROYED 
ALL FORTIFICATIONS WITHIN 50 KILOMETERS OF THE RHINE TO BE DISMANTLED 
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© Part OF PRUSSIAN PROVINCE OF SILESIA TO BE RETAINED BY GERMANY 
(BOUNDARY WITH 10 NOT YET FIXED) 
PART OF PRUSSIAN SILESIA PROBABLY TO BE ASSIGNED TO POLAND 
(PLEBISCITE IN 9 & 10 ON MARCH 20, 1921: BOUNDARY TO BE FIXED 
BY SUPREME COUNCIL) 
PART OF PRUSSIAN-SILESIA TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA IF BOUNDARY BETWEEN 
9 & 10 ISOLATES IT FROM GERMANY; OTHERWISE TO GERMANY 
PART OF PRUSSIAN SILESIA CEDED TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
LARGE PARTS OF POSEN AND WEST PRUSSIA AND SMALL PARTS OF 
SILESIA AND EAST PRUSSIA CEDEO TO POLAND 
FREE CITY OF DANZIG, PRINCIPAL RIGHTS TO POLAND, UNDER LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS AND TREATY BETWEEN DANZIG AND POLAND 
PART OF PROVINCE OF EAST PRUSSIA RETAINED BY GERMANY 
PART OF PROVINCE OF EAST PRUSSIA TO GERMANY BY PLEGISCITE AS 
BETWEEN GERMANY AND PCLAND, JULY 10, 1920 
PART OF PROVINCE OF WEST PRUSSIA TO GERMANY BY PLEBISCITE AS 
BETWEEN UNITING WITH EAST PRUSSIA OR WITH POLAND, JULY 10, 1920 
MEMEL, PART OF EAST PRUSSIA CEDED BY GERMANY TO PRINCIPAL ALLIED 
AND ASSOCIATED POWERS. 
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CONTINENTAL GERMANY OF [921 


Showing the restoration of territory taken from Denmark in 1864, 
Poland, besides the cession of the ports of Danzig and Memel to the 
the Treaty of Versailles, hold areas 1, 


from France in 1871, and cessions to Belgium a 


nd 


Allied and Associated Powers. The Allies may, under 
L ) 2 and 3 for fifteen years as a guarantee of the fulfillment of the Treaty. The 
coal-mines of the Saar basin (8) belong to France and in fifteen years a plebiscite is to settle the political fate of this area 
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POLAND: 
1 RUSSIAN POLAND ANO PART OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
ODNO, FROM RUSSIA, ASSIGNED BY THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
DEC. 8. 1919, AS MINIMUM RUSSIAN TERRITORY TO BE ADMINIS- 
TERED BY POLAND, (EASTERN BOUNDARY LATER KNOWN AS | 
“CURZON 
261 TenatroRy ceDeD TO POLAND BY SOVIET RUSSIA, MARCH 30. 1921 
(EAST OF THE “CURZON LINE” IT INCLUDES PARTS OF RUSS! 


Ne then. 2 iret d RAI cena 


- ier ed ew papanty PLEBISCITE AREA (GERMANY) PROBABLY T0.BE 


TO POLANO. 

s GALICIA. FROM AUSTRIA. 

6 PART OF TESCHEN (AUSTRIAN SILESIA) 

7 PART OF ORAWA DISTRICT, FROM HUNGARY 

“6 PART OF SPISZ DISTRICT, FROM HUNGARY. 

9 PARTS OF RUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS OF VILNA AND KOVNO IN 
OISPUTE WITH LITHUANIA. TO BE SETTLEO BY LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
can IN BRUSSELS. 

LITHUAN 
10 PARTS oF FORMER RUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS OF KOVNO AND 
SUWALKI AND NARROW STRIP OF THE RUSSIAN BALTIC 


OF 
TERRITORY IN DISPUTE WITH POLAND: SEE (9) 








1A 
" ewe RUSSIAN BALTIC PROVINCE OF LIVONIA (IN PART) AND 
COURLAND (EXCEPT NARROW STRIP), AND FORMER GOVERN- 
Seite OF VITEBSK (IN PART) AND PSKOV (SMALL PART.) 
ESTHONIA 
12 FORMER museina BALTIC_PROVINCES OF ESTHONIA, AND __‘ 
LIVONIA (IN PART)’ AND fonmen GOVERNMENTS OF PSKOV 
ASMALL PART) AND ST, PETERSBURG (NARROW STRIP.) L 
INTERNATIONAL TERRITORIES 
13 FREE CITY OF DANZIG: UNDER LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMIS- 
SION, PRINCIPAL RIGHTS TO POLAND. CEDEO BY GERMANY TO 
PRINCIPAL ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS. a 
14 MEME yo BY GERMANY TO PRINCIPAL ALLIED AND = 
ASSOCIATED POWERS, 
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POLAND AND THE NEW BALTIC STATES 


On the Baltic, Danzig, the chief outlet of Poland, and Memel, the chief port of Lithuania, are under the control of the 
Allied and Associated Powers. The Silesian boundaries between Germany and Poland are being settled by the Allied 
Supreme Council 
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@ FORMER GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND 


@ PETSAMO 
(Pechenga district) ceded by the Soviet 
government, giving Finland access to the 
Arctic Ocean, with protected harbors 


@ ALAND ISLANDS 
Part of former Grand Duchy of Finland 
claimed by Sweden and referred to League 
of Nations, awarded fo Finland by the 
Commission, May 1921 
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FINLAND 
For many years an autonomous province of Russia, but linked to it neither by race nor economic necessity, Finland is 
the most logical of the Baltic separations from Russia. In the award of the Aland Islands to Finland instead of to Sweden 
by a Committee of Inquiry of the League of Nations on which Mr. Abram Elkus served, the League set an interesting 
precedent for the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations neither of which are members of the League 
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acini ccalntnn nuke | The boundaries between Soviet Russia and the new countries created 
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treaties to which Soviet Russia was a party However, her 


3000] "| recognition of the transfer of Russian territory to Rumania by the 
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principal allied powers has not been asked The boundaries . 
between countries under Soviet influence are not defined. 



















-|@ Former GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND to Finland (includes 
Aland Islands) 


@ PECHENGA DISTRICT (Petsamo) to Finland (Treaty of Dorpat, 
Oct.14,1920) 


@ ESTHONIA {Treaty of Dorpat, Feb.2,1920) 
@ LATVIA (Treaty Signed Aug.11,1920) 
@ LITHUANIA (Treaty of Riga, March 18,1921) 
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uania, and part of what is now Poland and Rumania. 
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EUROPEAN RUSSIA 


Showing the loss of the territories which have become the independent states of Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
Whether the creation of barrier countries cutting off Russia 
frem its principal Baltic ports is permanent or wise, is open to question 
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10° 12 

Part of former AUSTRIAN EMPIRE constituting 
larger part of new Austrian Republic 

@ Southern KLAGENFURT zone to Austria, by 
plebiscite as between Austria and Jugoslavia, 
Oct. 10, 1920. 

@ Northern KLAGENFURT zone to Austria, by 
result of plebiscite in southern zone 

@Part of HUNGARIAN KINGDOM constituting 
remainder of new Austrian Republic 
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AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 
HUNGARIAN KINGDOM 
by POSSESSIONS IN 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 1914 


MONARC 
mame 1921 BOUNDARIES 
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HUNGARY 


THE BOUNDARIES OF NEW 
HUNGARY ARE ALL PRESCRIBED BY 
ARTICLE 27,AND IT REMAINS ONLY 
FOR AN INTERNATIONAL COMMIS- 
SION TO'DELIMIT THEM ON THF 
GROUND. 


THERE ARE NO PLEBISCITE ZONES 
HUNGARY RENOUNCES, SO FAR AS 
SHE IS CONCERNED, ALL RIGHTS 
AND TITLE OVER THE TERRITOR- 
1S OF THE FORMER AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN MONARCHY SITUATED 
L OUTSIDE THE FRONTIERS OF 
HUNGARY, AS SHOWN ON THE 
; ADJOINING MAP 
18° 20" 22° 
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AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 192I 


Compared to the Austro-Hungarian Empire of 1913. The principle of self-determination in the Treaty of Saint- 

Germain-en-Laye has divided up eastern Europe along racial lines not always with regard to economic possibilities. 

Perhaps the least effective economic unit is the present largely mountainous Republic of Austria. The treaty, how- 

ever, guarantees both Austria and Hungary free access to the sea across any parts of the former Hapsburg Empire and 
free transit across Austria and Hungary for the goods of any country which used to be part of that Empire 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


1 BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, WESTERN PART OF 
AUSTRIAN SILESIA, PART OF EASTERN PART OF 
SAME (DUCHY OF TESCHEN.) FROM AUSTRIA 

2 THREE SMALL SECTIONS OF LOWER AUSTRIA 

3 SLOVAKIA, AND RUTHENIA (CARPATHIAN RUSSIA.) 
FROM HUNGARY. ; 

4 PART OF ORAWA DISTRICT. FROM HUNGARY 

S PART OF SPISZ DISTRICT FROM HUNGARY 

6 PART OF KREIS OF RATIBOR (IN PRUSSIAN PROVINCE OF 
SILESIA) CEDEO BY GERMANY, 

7 PART OF KREIS OF LEOBSCHITZ (IN PRUSSIAN 

va SILESIA) TO BE ASSIGNED TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
IF “UPPER SILESIA” BOUNDARY DETACHES IT FROM 
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1000-3000 FRY over so00 
JUGOSLAVIA 


1 FORMER KINGDOM OF SERBIA _ 

2 FORMER KINGDOM OF MONTENEGRO 

3 PARTS OF STYRIA, CARINTHIA, CARNIOLA AND ISTRIA FROM 
AUSTRIA 

4 CROATIA-SLAVONIA AND PART OF THE BANAT OF TEMESVAR 
FROM HUNGARY 

S BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA FROM THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
MONARCHY 

6 DALMATIA (EXCEPT ZARA AND CERTAIN ISLANDS) FROM AUSTRIA 

7 TIMOK, TSARIBROD. BOSILEGRAD, AND STRUMITSA 
DISTRICTS FROM BULGARIA 

8 FREE STATE OF FIUME, 


15° 20° 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND JUGOSLAVIA 
The two independent countries which embrace practically all the Slavic race outside of Russia and Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia being a combination of the Czechs and Slovaks with a certain number of German Austrians, and Jugoslavia 
being a combination of the various divisions of the southern Slavs and their blood relations, the Serbians 
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1 TRANSYLVANIA T OF TEMESVAR 
: FROM HUNGARY 
2° BUKOVINA FROM AUSTRIA 
3 BESSARABIA FROM RUSSIA, BY TREATY BETWEEN 
AND GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, ITALY AND JAPAN, 
RUSSIA TO BE ASKED TO AGREE TO SAME WHEN A 
GOVERNMENT IS RECOGNIZED. 
RIA 
1&6 CEDED BY TURKEY TO BULGARIA, BY TREATY OF SOFIA, 1915 
TIMOK CEDED TO JUGOSLAVIA BY BULGARIA 
TSARIBROD CEDED-TO JUGOSLAVIA BY BULGARIA 
BOSILEGRAD CEDED TO JUGOSLAVIA BY BULGARIA 
STRUMITSA CEDED TO JUGOSLAVIA BY BULGARIA 
DISTRICT OF THE MESTA-KARASU RIVER BASIN, TO GREECE 
THRACE TO GREECE 
ADRIANOPLE “DISTRICT” AND STRIP ALONG THE MARITSA 
TO GREECE 


22” 24° 26° 28° 
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BULGARIA AND RUMANIA 


Showing the large territorial acquisitions of Rumania from Hungary and 
from Russia, and the Bulgarian losses of territory to Greece and Jugoslavia 
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Sis Wadi Half. ~ 
DODECANESE ISLANDS. EXCEPT RHODES, TO GREECE, 
TREATY OF SEVRES. 

RHODES AND KASTELORIZO To ITALY, TREATY OF 
SEVRES. PLEBISCITE IN 15 YEARS AS BETWEEN GREECE AND 
ITALY. 

(A) KURDISTAN: AU’ 
_ POSSIBLE LATER. 
(B) ZONE OF SPECIAL ITALIAN INTEREST. By {TALIAN- 
FRENCH-BRITISH AGREEMENT, AUG. 10. 1920 AND ITALIAN- 

TURKISH NATIONALIST TREATY, MARCH 12, 1921 





INOMOUS UNDER TURKEY; INDEPENDENCE 
RLAPS ) 


(C) ZONE OF SPECIAL FRENCH INTEREST. By ITALIAN- 
FRENCH-BRITISH AGREEMENT, AUG. 10, 1920 AND FRENCH- 
TURKISH NATIONALIST TREATY, MARCH 9, 1921 


Q@ARMENIA-IN-TURKEY INDEPENDENCE RECOGNIZED BY 
TURKEY; ROW IN CONTROL OF TURKISH NATIQNALISTS 
: 
0) ano IncLUDING (D), SYRIA. "CLASS A” MANDATE TO FRANCE 
(D) PART OF CILICIA, CEDED BY FRANCE TO TURKISH NATIONAL- 
ISTS. MARCH 9, 1921. 


MESOPOTAMIA “CLASS A” MANDATE TO GREAT BRITAIN 

PALESTINE, “CLASS A" MANDATE TO GREAT BRITAIN: 

HEDJAZ, INDEPENDENCE RECOGNIZED BY TURKEY, 
TREATY OF SEVRES. BOUNDARIES NOT FIXED. 
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TURKEY-IN-EUROPE. TREATY OF SEVRES. AUG 10, 1920 
TURKISH THRACE, TO GREECE. 
PART OF THRACE. TO BULGARIA BY TURKEY, TREATY OF 
SOFIA, 1915, TO GREECE BY BULGARIA. TREATY OF NEUILLY 
@ To BULGARIA BY TURKEY, TREATY OF SOFIA, 1915 
ONE OF THE STRAITS: UNDER INTER-ALLIED COM 
MISSION (NOT LEAGUE OF NATIONS). NAVIGATION OPEN IN 
Pe" PEACE AND IN WAR WITHOUT DISTINCTION OF FLAG 
@Ano inc.uoinG (A), (B). AND (C), TURKEY-IN-ASIA 
TREATY OF SEVRES. (9) AND (D) MIGHT ALSO BE CONSID- 
ERED PARTS OF TURKEY. 
SMYRNA ENCLAVE: NOMINALLY TURKISH, GREECE TO EXER- 
CISE RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGNTY, LEAGUE OF NATIONS COUNCIL 
MAY FIX TERMS ALLOWING PLEBISCITE AND UNION WITH 
GREECE 
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The still somewhat unsettled centre of war 


THE NEAR EAST 
infection. The lines marked by t 
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he Treaty of Sévres have not been ac- 


cepted by the Turkish Nationals under Kemal Pasha and there are many unsettled and overlapping boundaries. 
Constantinople itself is under the control of an inter-Allied commission responsible to the Great Powers and not to the 


League of Nations 
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‘ALIAN PO SSIONS IN AFRICA: 
NOTE:-BY"SECRET TREATY OF LONDON," "APRIL 26,1915, ITALY WAS, 
PROMISED EXTENSION OF HER AFRICAN TERRITORIES BY FRANCE | 
AND GREAT BRITAIN AT THEIR EXPENSE. IF THEY GAINED IN AFRICA 
AT GERMANY’S EXPENSE, : 


12 TO ITALY BY GREAT BRITAIN \ \ 
13 TO GREAT BRITAIN BY ITALY 
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.14 _TO ITALY BY GREAT BRITAIN * JUBALAND.” 17 
OTHER CHANGES: 

1s BRITISH PROTECTORATE PROCLAIMED OVER EGYPT. DEC.18.19)4 
KENYA COLONY: 


16 FORMER “BRITISH EAST AFRICA lata ANNEXED AS 
GRITISH CROWN COLONY, JULY 1920. 
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Pr THE DISPOSITION OF THE GERMAN AND TRIPOLITAN INTERESTS IN AFRICA 
The most important result being the establishment of British control from the Cape to Cairo 
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@rar EASTERN REPUBLIC comprising former Russian territories 
east of Lake Baikal, new Non-Communist democracy situated 
between Soviet Russia and Japan. _— Capital at Chita 


@ KIAOCHOW Germany renounces to Japan all rights, concessions, 
éte.,in province of Shantung,China, particularly in Kiaochow, together} 
with railroad properties, and cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai and 
Chefoo. Treaty of Versailles, Art.156 
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THE RESULTS OF THE WORLD WAR IN THE FAR EAST 


Showing the boundaries of the Far Eastern Republic and the transfer of the German rights in Shantung to Japan. The 
permanence of the Far Eastern Republic is not assured and Japan has promised the restoration of Shantung to China 
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Zionism a Surrender. 
Not a Solution 


‘Wrong in Principle, Unsound in Its Economics, Fantas- 
tical in Its Politics, and Sterile in Its Spiritual Ideals” 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Former American Ambassador to Turkey 


Epitor’s Note—Last month, the Convention 
of American Zionists was the scene of the dra- 
matic climax of an internal conflict within the 
world organization of Zionism. The most 
distinguished leaders of the American Zionists— 
Judge Julian W. Mack, President of the Ameri- 
can branch, Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the 
United States Supreme Court, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of the Free Synagogue, Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter and Mr. Jacob de Haas of Boston, 
and Mr. Nathan Straus of New York—all re- 
signed as officers, as a result of what amounted to 
a vote of lack of confidence. This vote took the 


form of the rejection by the Convention of Judge 
Mack’s report of the activities of these officers for 


the past year. This dramatic event, which has 
stirred the Jewish community of America to its 
depths, and which has its echoes throughout Eu- 
rope, came about in the following manner: 

The situation which provoked the controversy 
at Cleveland arose from the arrival in this 
country of Dr. Chaim Weizmann from London 
to share in its deliberations. Dr. Weizmann 
1s the head of the world organization of Zionists. 
This world organization has a highly centralized 
form of government. This consists of an inter- 
national committee, including representatives 
from all countries that have a local organization. 
But the real control is vested in what is known as 
the “Inner Actions Council.” This is a compact 
body of only seven men; and it is dominated by the 
Jews of Europe. 

At Cleveland, Dr. Weizmann complained 
that Judge Mack and his associates had not 
succeeded in enlisting the financial support of 
the older, wealthier element among the American 
Jews. On the other hand, Judge Mack and bis 
associates complained of Dr. Weizmann that he 
refused to grant representation to the American 
branch on the financial committee which is to 
control the expenditure of the money—notwith- 


standing that America 1s expected to provide the 
greater part of the funds of the world organization. 
This savored of “taxation without representa- 
tion,” and provoked a controversy. Dr. Weiz- 
mann settled this controversy by appealing to 
the Russian-Polish Jews in the Convention to 
reject the annual report of the officers. When 
this motion to reject was carried, Judge Mack and 
his associates resigned; and new officers, accep- 
table to Dr. Weizmann, were elected from the 
Russian-Polish contingent. In effect, this 
amounted to an assertion of the supreme author- 
ity of the international organization (whose 
headquarters are in London and whose officers 
are entirely of European doctrine) over the ac- 
tions of the hitherto autonomous American branch. 
It deprived American Zionism of its “state’s 
rights,”’ and left the ‘federal,’ or European, 
committee in full control. Judge Mack and his 
friends have announced that they will continue 
as Zionists, but that their activities will be inde- 
pendent of the international organization. 

This breach in American Jewry has thrown 
the whole policy of Zionism into controversy. It 
even suggests the advisability of re-appratising 
the Zionistic conception itself. That concep- 
tion is gravely disputed by many American Jews 
of the first rank. 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau is one of these leaders 
among the American Jews who reject the Zionist 
theory. The editors of the WorLp’s Work have 
been following with great interest Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s recent labors in writing his autobiography, 
a large part of which will shortly be published 
serially in this magazine under the title, “ All in 
a Lifetime.” They sought Mr. Morgenthau’s 
views on this question, because they felt that, 
in the light of the happenings at Cleveland, it 
was a subject in which not only the whole body 
of American Jews was interested, but also a 
very large percentage of the American Gen- 









tiles. Mr. Morgenthau’s reply to our request 
for information was to consent to complete at 
once the article which follows, which he had al- 
ready planned as one of the last chapters in his 
forthcoming autobiography. The magazine had 








IONISM is the most stupendous 
fallacy in Jewish history. I assert 
that it is wrong in principle, and 
impossible of realization; that it is 
unsound in its economics, fantastical 

in its politics, and sterile in its spiritual ideals. 
Where it is not pathetically visionary, it is a 
cruel playing with the hopes of a people blindly 
seeking their way out of age-long miseries. 
These are bold and sweeping assertions, but 
in this article | shall undertake to make them 
good. 

The very fervor of my feeling for the op- 
pressed of every race and every land, especially 
for the Jews, those of my own blood and faith, 
to whom I am bound by every tender tie, 
impels me to fight with all the greater force 
against this scheme, which my intelligence tells 
me can only lead them deeper into the mire of 
the past, while it professes to be leading them 
to the heights. 

Zionism is a surrender, not a solution. It is 
a retrogression into the blackest error, and not 
progress toward the light. I will go further, 
and say that it is a betrayal; it is an eastern 
European proposal, fathered in this country 
by American Jews, which, if it were to succeed, 
would cost the Jews of America most that they 
have gained of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

I claim to speak with knowledge on this sub- 
ject. I have had occasion to know the Jew 
intimately in all the lands where he dwells in 
numbers, and to study his problems on his own 
ground, with the intensity and sympathy which 
were required by my duty to help in each place 
to formulate the plans for his immediate as- 
sistance. I was born among the Jews of 
Germany, and by natural association with 
German Jews in New York, and by repeated 
visits to Germany, am familiar with their life 
and problems. As an American of fifty-five 
years’ residence, as a director of the Edu- 
cational Alliance and of Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
as president of the Bronx House and the Free 
Synagogue for more than ten years, and as one 
who has traveled on speaking tours from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
New Orleans on behalf of the American Jewish 
Relief Committee, | am thoroughly familiar 
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came, and for this reason an additional eight 
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with the American Jews. As American Am- 
bassador to Turkey, I came into daily official 
contact with the Jews from all parts of the Near 
East, not only the Jews of Turkey and of the 
Turkish Protectorate in Palestine itself, but 
also the Jews of Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria, to say nothing of the 
accredited representatives of the Zionist Party 
in Constantinople. As the head of President 
Wilson’s Commission, which was sent to 
investigate the alleged pogroms of the Jews of 
Poland following the Armistice in 1919, | spent 
several months on the ground in Poland and 
Galicia, and talked with thousands of Jews in 
every walk of life in that greatest centre of 
Jewish population in the world. They told me 
their troubles; the indignities and the perils 
they endured; the hatred of their neighbors 
because of their religion; the deliberate efforts 
that were being made to stifle their economic 
life; the political discriminations to which they 
were subjected; and the social barriers which 
did not permit them to enjoy a full life as 
members of their community. 

I speak as a Jew. I speak with fullest 
sympathy for the Jew everywhere. I have 
seen him in his poverty—despised, hated, spat 
upon, beaten, murdered. My blood boils with 
his at the thought of the indignities and out- 
rages to which he is subjected. 1, too, would 
find for him, for me, the way out of this morass 
of poverty, hatred, political inequality, and 
social discrimination. 

But, is Zionism that way? I assert em- 
phatically that it is not. | deny it, not merely 
from an intellectual recoil from the fallacy of its 
reasoning, but from my very experience of life: 
as a seeker after religious truth, as a practical 
business man, as an active participant in 
politics, as one who has had experience in 
international affairs, and as a Jew who has 
at heart the best interests of his co-religionists. 


THE ORIGINS OF ZIONISM 


IRST, let me trace briefly the origins of 


Zionism. | shall not attempt to give a 
complete resumé of these origins, but shall 
sketch only a broad picture of the facts. 
Zionism is based upon a literal acceptance of 
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the promises made to the Jews by their 
prophets in the Old Testament, that Zion 
should be restored to them, and that they 
should resume their once glorious place as a 
peculiar people, singled out by God for His 
especial favor, exercising dominion over their 
neighbors in His name, and enjoying all the 
freedom and blessings of a race under the 
unique protection of the Almighty. Of course, 
the prophets meant these things symbolically, 
and were dealing only with the spiritual life. 
They did not mean earthly power, or materialis- 
tic blessings. But most Jews accepted them in 
the physical sense; and they fed upon this glow- 
ing dream of earthly grandeur as a relief from 
the sordid realities of the daily life which they 
were compelled to lead. 

Zionism arose out of the miseries of the Jews. 
It was offered as a remedy, a release, a plan of 
action which would provide a road to happiness. 
This is the secret of its hold upon its adherents. 
The promises which it offers are so dazzling, 
that Jews everywhere have rushed to embrace 
its faith, without stopping to examine them 
closely, or to calculate whether they can be 
made good. 

Zionism is not a new idea, but it gained a 
fresh impetus following the outbreak of whole- 
sale massacres in Russia beginning with Kiev 
and Kishinef, and all through that ghastly trail 
of bloodshed following the recrudescence of 
anti-Semitism. The Jews, in their agony and 
peril, sought afresh for a path toward safety. 
Zionism was then re-stated as the remedy. 
Theodore Herzl gained new power as its fiery 
apostle, and Jews the world over embraced the 
doctrine as a drowning man grasps at a straw. 
This largely accounts for the present intense 
agitation of the Zionists. 


“PALESTINE RESTORED TO THE JEWS” 


ET me now define Zionism more fully. To 
the average Jew, unread in other histories 
than his own, ignorant of the great currents of 
world progress in science, industry, and the art 
of government, it is a blind and simple faith in 
the imminence of realization of the dream | 
have just described, of the re-erection of Zion as 
an earthly Kingdom. By those intellectual 
leaders of Jewish thought who have embraced 
this fallacy of a panacea, Zionism is defined in 
more subtle, and in more plausibly rational, 
terms. There are, first, those intellectual Jews 
who conceive of “Zion” (that is, Jerusalem 
restored to the Jews) as being a physical sym- 


bol of spiritual leadership, lifted up before their 
eyes and inspiring them all to a common pur- 
pose; as a demonstration of Hebraic civiliza- 
tion; a centre from which should proceed 
instruction and exhortation to the Jews of all 
the world. 

This analogy, however, is not complete. 
For these leaders conceive the Jews to be, not 
merely a religious congregation, but to be, be- 
sides, a nation. They think that not merely 
should spiritual power be centralized in Zion, 
but temporal power as well. In their view, the 
discrimination against Jews in other countries 
will greatly diminish, once there is erected a 
Jewish state in Palestine. 


A “NATIONAL HOME FOR THE JEWISH PEOPLE” 


SAY that this zs the programme of the Zion- 

ists: perhaps I should say was. It is true 
that they have, for the moment, altered the 
structure of their dream, to accept the com- 
promise held out to them by the Balfour De- 
claration. They have stepped down from their 
plans for a sovereign Jewish state in Palestine: 
they now accept the ideal of a ““ National Home 
for the Jewish People” —to quote the words of 
that declaration. This -is, however, only a 
temporary compromise—a truce. Nothing 
short of the full glory of their Zion will long 
content the ambitious apostles of Zionism. 

It is worth while at this point to digress for 
a moment from my main argument, to point 
out that the Balfour Declaration is itself not 
even a compromise. It is a shrewd and cun- 
ning delusion. | have been astonished to find 
that such an intelligent body of American 
Jews as the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis should have fallen into a griev- 
ous misunderstanding of the purport of the 
Balfour Declaration. In a resolution adopted - 
by them, they assert that the declaration says: 
“Palestine is to be a national home-land for 
the Jewish people.” Not at all! The actual 
words of ‘the declaration (1 quote from the 
official text) are: “His Majesty’s Government 
views with favor the establishment im Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people.” 
These two phrases sound alike, but they are 
really very different. | can make this obvious 
by an analogy. When | first read the Balfour 
Declaration I was temporarily making my 
home in the Plaza Hotel. Therefore | could 
say with truth: “My home is in the Plaza 
Hotel.” | could not say with truth: “The 
Plaza Hotel is my home.” If it were “my 
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home,” I would have the freedom of the whole 
premises, and could occupy any room in the 
house with impunity. Quite obviously, how- 
ever, | would not venture to trespass in the 
rooms of my friend, Mr. John B. Stanchfield, 
who happened at the same time also to have 
found “a home-land in the Plaza,” nor in the 
private quarters of any other resident of that 
hostelry, whose right to his share in it was as 
good as mine, and in many cases of much longer 
standing. 

It was a politic move of the. British 
Government to name a Jew as the first govern- 
ing head of Palestine when the British began 
to function under this mandate. But this 
appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel was only 
politic, it was not political. It has no general 
significance. 


SOME MIS-LEADERS OF THE JEWS 


'S I have said, some of the Zionist leaders 
woefully misunderstood the Balfour De- 
claration. The terms of the mandate now 
leave to them no room for misunderstanding. 
Other Zionist leaders, however, wilfully mis- 
represented it. They knew that it meant 
what it said, but they did not dare to tell their 
followers what it meant. They chose rather 
to let them think that it was only another 
phrasing of their original programme of the 
erection of a Zionistic national sovereign state, 
or that it would lead to it. These misleaders, 
being more vociferous than their more honest 
colleagues, have had the ear of the great mass 
of Jews throughout the world. This mass now 
believes that Zionism, as a national ideal, is 
presently attainable, if, indeed, it is not actually 
attained already. These Zionistic apostles 
are culpable, in that they have failed to unde- 
ceive the masses of this error. Instead, they 
have capitalized this credulous faith, and are 
collecting funds in America and in Europe, 
ostensibly to finance what they call the estab- 
lishment of their dream, although really, as | 
believe, to finance further propaganda for their 
unattainable ideal. . 

Having disposed of the fallacious assump- 
tion that Zionism has been, or is about to be 
attained, let me now return to my main argu- 
ment, namely, that it never can be attained, 
and that it ought not to be attained. 

Let us examine the pretensions of Zionism 
from three essential angles: Is it an economic 
fallacy? Is it a political fantasy? Is it a 
spiritual will-o’-the wisp? 





Eirst, its economic aspect. I assert posi- 
tively that it is impossible. Zionists have 
been working for thirty years with fanatical 
zeal, and backed by millions Of money from 
philanthropic Jews of great wealth in France, 
England, Germany, and America, and the total 
result of their operations, at the outbreak of 
the World War, was the movement of ten 
thousand Jews from other lands to the soil of 
Palestine. In the same period, a million and 
a half Jews have migrated to America. 


PALESTINE UNABLE TO SUPPORT MANY JEWS 


HE truth is that Palestine cannot sup- 
port a large population in prosperity. It 

has a lean and niggard soil. It is a land of rocky 
hills, upon which, for many centuries, a hardy 
people have survived only with difficulty by 
cultivating a few patches of soil here and there, 
with the olive, the fig, citrus fruits, and the 
grape; or have barely sustained their flocks 
upon the sparse native vegetation. The 
streams are few and small, entirely insufficient 
for the great irrigation systems that would be 
necessary for the general cultivation of the 
land. The underground sources of water can 
only be developed at a prodigious capital 
expense. There are thirteen million Jews 
in the world: the Zionist organization itself 
only claims for Palestine a maximum possible 
population of five millions. Even this claim 
is on the face of it an extravagant over- 
estimate. After careful study on the spot in 
Palestine, | prophesy that it will not support 
more than one million additional inhabitants. 
Palestine is in area about equal to the state 
of Massachusetts; and that New England 
state, blest (as Palestine is not) with plentiful 
water, ample water-powers, abundant fores- 
tation, and a good soil, supports only four 
million people. This bald comparison, how- 
ever, does not begin to tell the story. Mass- 
achusetts is an integral part of a tremendously 
prosperous nation of one hundred million souls. 
She enjoys all the advantages of a highly in- 
dustrialized community, and of established 
commercial intercourse with the rest of the 
most progressive nations in the world. If 
Massachusetts were situated as Palestine is 
situated, remote from the great currents of 
modern economic life; without even one of 
those absolutely indispensable prerequisites 
to commertial success, namely natural ports; 
without its network of railways, bringing to it 
cheaply the raw materials, for its manu- 
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factures, and carrying from it cheaply and 
quickly to rich markets its manufactured 
articles, Massachusetts would support a popu- 
lation far less than its present numbers. 


THE FALLACY OF A GREATER PALESTINE 


HIS is the condition of Palestine: not only 

must agriculture be pursued under the 
greatest possible handicaps of soil and water, 
but it is subject to the direct competition of 
far more favored lands in the very agricultural 
products for which it is distinctive. These 
are the citrus fruits, almonds, figs and dates, 
grapes and wine. How can little Palestine 
compete in these products with Italy, France, 
and Spain, and their north African colonies, 
whose richer soil lies in the direct line of the 
great march of commerce? 

A great industrial Palestine is equally un- 
thinkable. It lacks the raw materials of coal 
and iron; it lacks the skill in technical processes 
and the experience in the arts; and, above all, 
it is not in the path of modern trade currents. 
What hope is there for Palestine, as an indus- 
trial nation, in competition with America, 
Great Britain,and Germany, with their prodigi- 
ous resources, their highly organized factories, 
their great mass-production, and their superb 
means of transportation? The notion is 
preposterous. 

I claim that the foregoing analysis demolishes 
the economic foundation of Zionism. 

[ What of its political foundations? Is Zion- 
“ism a political fantasy? | assert most em- 
phatically that it is. The present British 
mandate over Palestine is a recognition, by 
the great powers of the world, of the supreme 
political interest of Great Britain in that re- 
gion. It was no mere accident that it was a 
British army which captured Jerusalem from 
the Turks in the late war. The life-and-death 
importance of the Suez Canal to the integrity 
of the British Empire has for more than half 
a century made the destiny of Palestine as well 
as of Egypt a vital concern of British states- 
manship. So long as the Turk was in control, 
the British had no cause to fear what that 
impotent and backward neighbor might do to 
interrupt the life current that flows through 
this jugular vein connecting India with the 
British Isles. But now that the Turk is in 
process of being dispossessed of sovereignty, 
and the future disposition of his territories in 
doubt, British statesmen can hold but one 
opinion concerning either Egypt or Palestine, 


and this opinion is, that no matter what else 
may befall, British influence must be omni- 
potent on both sides of the Suez Canal. It 
may be politic for them for the moment to 
coddle the aspirations of a numerically negligi- 
ble race like the Jews. But the notion that 
Great Britain would for one instant allow any 
form of government in Palestine, under any 
name whatever, that was not, in fact, an ap- 
panage of the British Crown, and subservient 
to the paramount interests of British world 
policy, is too fantastical for serious refutation. 


POLITICAL IMPOSSIBILITY OF A JEWISH STATE 


HAVE just said that it may be politic for 

the British Government to coddle the 
aspirations of the Jews. There are, how- 
ever, profound reasons why this coddling will 
not take the form of granting to them even 
the name and surface appearance of a sovereign 
government ruling Palestine. In the first 
place, Britain’s hold upon India is by no 
means so secure that the Imperial Government 
at London can afford to trifle with the fanatical 
sensibilities of the millions of Mohammedans 
in its Indian possessions. Remember that 
Palestine is as much the Holy Land of the 
Mohammedan as it is the Holy Land of the 
Jew, or the Holy Land of the Christian. His 
shrines cluster there as thickly. They are to 
him as sacredly endeared. In 1914 | visited 
the famous caves of Macpelah, twenty miles 
from Jerusalem; and | shall never forget the 
mutterings of discontent that murmured in 
my ears, nor the threatening looks that con- 
fronted my eyes, from the lips and faces of the 
devout Mohammedans whom | there en- 
countered. For these authentic tombs of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are as sacred to 
them, because they are saints of Islam, as they 
are to the most orthodox of my fellow Jews, 
whose direct ancestors they are, not only in the 
spiritual, but in the actual physical sense. To 
these Mohammedans, my presence at the tombs 
of my ancestors was as much a profanation of a 
Mohammedan Holy Place as if I had laid 
sacrilegious hands upon the sacred relics in 
the mosque at Mecca. To imagine that the 
British Government will sanction a scheme for 
a political control of. Palestine which would 
place in the hands of the Jews the physical 
guardianship of these shrines of Islam, is to 


-imagine something very foreign to the practical 


political sense of the most politically practical 
race on earth. They know too well how 
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deeply they would offend their myriad Moham- 
medan subjects to the East. 

Exactly the same political issue of  re- 
ligious fanaticism applies to the question of 
Christian sensibilities. Any one who has 
seen, as in 1914 | saw at Easter-tide, the tens 
of thousands of devout Roman Catholics from 
Poland, Italy, and Spain, and the other tens of 
thousands of devout Greek Catholics from 
Russia and the East, who yearly frequent the 
shrines of Christianity in Palestine, and who 
thus consummate a lifetime of devotion by a 
pilgrimage undertaken at, to them, staggering 
expense and physical privation; and who has 
observed, as I have observed, the suppressed 
hatred of them all for both the Jew and the 
Mussulman; and who has noted, further, the 
bitter jealousies between even Protestant and 
Catholic, between Greek Catholic and Roman— 
such an observer, I say, can entertain no 
illusions that the placing of these sacred shrines 
of Christian tradition in the hands of the Jews 
would be tolerated. The most enlightened 
Christians might endure it, but the great mass 
of Christian worshippers of Europe would 
rebel. They regard the Jew not merely as a 
member of a rival faith, but as the man whose 
ancestors rejected their fellow Jew, the Christ, 
and crucified Him. Their fanaticism is a 
political fact of gigantic proportions. A Jewish 
State in Palestine would inevitably arouse 
their passion. Instead of such a State adding 
new dignity and consideration to the position 
of the Jew the world over (as the Zionists claim 
it would do), I am convinced that it would con- 
centrate, multiply, and give new venom to the 
hatred which he already endures in Poland and 
Russia, the very lands in which most of the 
Jews now dwell, and where their oppressions 
are the worst. 

The political pretensions of Zionism are 
fantastic. | think the foregoing paragraphs 
have demonstrated this. 


« ZIONISM A SPIRITUAL WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


S ZIONISM a spiritual will-o’-the-wisp? 

I assert, with all the vigor of my most pro- 
found convictions, that it is. Its professed spir- 
itual aim is the re-assertion of the dignity and 
worth of the Jew. It isa mechanism designed to 
restore to him his self-respect, and to secure for 
him the respect of others. The means by which 
it proposes to accomplish this have been des- 
cribed above. How pitifully inadequate these 
means are, has been demonstrated. 














The effort of the Jews to attain their legiti- 
mate spiritual ambitions by means of a political 
mechanism needs hardly further to be contro- 
verted in the negative, or destructive, sense. 
I prefer to meet this issue on positive and 
constructive grounds. My answer to the 
spiritual pretensions of Zionism is the positive 
answer that the solution has already been 
discovered—the way out has been found. The 
courageous Jew, the intellectually honest Jew, 
the forward-looking Jew, the Jew who has been 
willing to fight for his rights on the spot where 
they were infringed, has won his battle, and has 
found all the glorious freedom which Zionism 
so impractically describes. The brave Jews 
of England did not surrender their cause. They 
did not seek a moral opiate in an Oriental pipe- 
dream of retreat to a cloud-land Zion, pictured 
by fancy on the arid hills of Palestine. They 
stayed in England; they fought on English soil 
for their rights as men. Their courage enlisted 
the admiration of the nobler spirits amongst the 
English, and it allied to them such Britons 
as Macaulay and George Bentinck, whose 
splendid eloquence and political acumen as- 
sisted in the repeal of the Jewish Disabilities in 
1858. This epochal legislation gave the Jews 
every right enjoyed in Britain by the Chris- 
tians. It made possible the splendid political 
career of Beaconsfield (for many years Prime 
Minister of Great Britain), and the brilliant 
experience of Sir Rufus Isaacs (now Earl Read- 
ing) who has progressed through the highest 
political honors of the nation as Lord Chief 
Justice, Ambassador to America? and Viceroy 
of India. 

Do not forget that in this victorious struggle 
the Jew made no compromise whatever with 
his conscience. He did not abandon his racial, 
religious, or cultural heritage. 

The courageous and wise Jews of France 
and Italy have fought this same battle to this 
same victorious conclusion. 


THE GLORIOUS FREEDOM OF AMERICA 


UT this article will be read chiefly by 

Americans: such influence as it may 
wield will be particularly upon American 
minds. Need I elaborate the argument in its 
American setting? The facts lie upon the sur- 
face for the dullest eyes to see them. Nowhere 
in the world has so glorious an opportunity 
been offered to the Jew. Generous America 
has thrown wide the doors of opportunity to 
him. The Jew possesses no talents of the mind 
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Zionism a Surrender, Not a Solution 


or spirit that cannot find here a free field for its 
most complete expression. 

Does he seek political office? Jews in this 
country have been or are members of every 
legislature, including the Senate of the United 
States; ambassadors representing the person 
of the President at foreign courts; officers of the 
judiciary in every grade from justice of the 
peace to justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Does he seek freedom of conscience? He 
may freely choose his mode of worship, from the 
strictest of orthodox tabernacles to the most 
liberal of free synagogues. 

Does he seek a field for business talent? The 
evidence of opportunity in this direction is so 
overwhelming that it need not here be weary- 
ingly recapitulated. The progress of Adolph 
S. Ochs, from a printer’s devil in Knoxville, 
Tenn., fifty years ago, to owner of the greatest 
newspaper in the greatest city in the world, is 
characteristic of dozens of like successful 
Jewish careers in this country; and it is emble- 
matic of hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
careers less spectacular but equally momentous 
in their own degree. 

Does he seek social position? 
his path is made more difficult. But the social 
barriers are not insurmountable. Where they 
seem so, caim judgment will reveal that the 
social environment where this irrational preju- 
dice exists is not worthy of the entrance of the 
Jew. Leave the intolerant to associate with 
their own kind. The Jew who has raised him- 
self to the highest level will have put himself 
beyond the reach of prejudice, and he will find 
himself welcomed in the highest Christian 
circles. 


Here, indeed, 


AMERICA THE TRUE ZION OF AMERICAN JEWS 


HE enlightened jews of America have 
found the true road to Zion. To them 
Zion is no mere political mechanism, existing 
by the political sufferance of the greater Powers. 


It is not defined by geographical boundaries,: 


circumscribing an arid plot of ground which 
their ancestors of two thousand years ago 
conquered from its aboriginal inhabitants and 
occupied for a brief, if glorious, period before 
they, in turn, were driven onward by a new 
conqueror. To them, Zion is a region of the 
soul. To them, it is an inner light, set upon 
the hill of personal consciousness, inspiring 
them as individuals to fight, each for himself, 
the battle of life where he meets it; demanding 
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in virtue for his own worth the respect of those 
about him; winning through to the dignity and 
position to which his native gifts and his self- 
developed character entitle him. This is the 
only true Zion. All other definitions of it are 
unreal. 

The proudest boast of all these men, and my 
proudest boast, is: “I. am an American.” 
None of us would deny our race or faith. . We 
are Jews by blood. We are Jews, though of 
various sects, by religion. But as for me (and 
here | am sure | speak for a vast body of Jews 
in the United States), if | were pressed to de- 
fine myself by any single appellation, | would 
unhesitatingly select the one word American. 
Neither I nor the humblest worshipper in the 
most orthodox congregation can hope for 
anything from Zionism that is not already ours 
in virtue of our participation in the freedom 
of America. And neither of us need make the 
smallest compromise with any conviction 
that we hold dear. | have found it more con- 
venient (as well as quite within the approval 
of what | regard as my somewhat more en- 
lightened conscience) to cast off the other 
symbols of the Hebraic faith, such as the 
Kosher observances, the untouched beard and 
the distinctive dress: but there are thousands 
of Russian Jews in the United States to-day 
who retain these excrescences of antiquity, 
with only a small inconvenience that is cer- 
tainly very far short of persecution. From 
observation and experience | know full well 
that these same orthodox devotees will them- 
selves become enlightened—if not they, then 
certainly their children—and will perceive, as 
| and others have perceived, that the Mosaic 
admonitions were purely temporal devices, 
expedient truly for the age in which they were 
promulgated, useful until modern sanitation 
and modern education did their work, but now 
become empty of those first values. 


A LOOK FORWARD 


ERE lies the crux of my affirmative ar- 

gument against Zionism. We _anti- 
Zionist Jews of America have found that the 
spiritual life, after whatever formula of faith, 
in modern times can be most fully enjoyed by 
those people who accept the beneficent pro- 
gress which the world at large has made in 
science, industry, and the art of government. 
We have learned the folly of persisting in the 
sanitary regulations taught by Moses, in this 
age when all civilized peoples have the benefit 
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of the more advanced sanitary knowledge 
of Lister, Pasteur, Metchnikoff, and Flexner. 
We have learned the folly of persisting in a dis- 
tinctive style of clothing, beard, and locks (im- 
posed upon the Jews extraneously as a badge 
of slavery and oppression), and of ascribing 
a spiritual significance to such a costume in 
this age when saints like Montefiore and Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, the great patron of 
Palestine, find sanctity not incompatible with 
the ordinary dress of those about them. We 
have come to see that the worship of the God of 
Israel, the acceptable obedience to His will, 
is not contingent upon the clothes one wears, 
upon the meat one eats. His kingdom is the 
soul of man. In that boundless temple He 
receives the priceless sacrifices of the true be- 
liever. That time and place and mode are 
most acceptable to Him in which the ‘human 
' spirit brings its richest offerings. 

It follows, then, that the Jew everywhere (in 
Poland and Russia, as well as in France and 
America) can acceptably serve the God of his 
fathers and still enter fully into the life about 
him. We in America refuse to set ourselves 
apart in a voluntary ghetto for the sake of old 
traditional observances. 

I have often used a figure of speech—it was 
brought to my mind by a meeting with rug- 
makers in Turkey—as follows: The Jew has 
been content, in most lands and down the 
ages, to be the fringe of the carpet, the loose 
end over which every foot has stumbled, where 
every heel has left its injuring impression on 
the disconnected individual strands. What 
the Jew should do is, to become a part of the 
pattern of the carpet itself: weave himself 
into the very warp and woof of the main fabric 
of humanity; and gain the strength which 
comes from a coérdinated and orderly relation 
to the other strands of human society. His 
peculiar beauties (his peculiar talents), which in 
the fringe are soiled and hidden, take on new 
value when they become part of the main car- 
pet; and they find their glory in lending to the 
pattern a unique splendor and a special lustre. 




















I for one, will not forego this vision of the 
destiny of the Jews. I do not presume to 
say to my co-religionists of Europe that they 
shall accept my programme. But neither do | 
intend to allow them to impose their pro- 
gramme upon me. They may continue, if 
they will, a practice of our common faith which 
invites martyrdom, and which makes the con- 
tinuance of oppression a certainty. I have 
found a better way (ana when I say /, it is 
to speak collectively as one of a great body of 
American Jews of like mind). I resent the 
activities of Dr. Weizmann and his followers 
in this country. In the foregoing pages | 
have given my reasons for opposing Zionism. 
They make plain why I asserted in its first 
paragraphs that Zionism is not a solution; that 
it is a surrender. It looks backward, and not 
forward. It would practically place in the 
hands of seven men, steeped in a foreign tradi- 
tion, the power to turn back the hands of time 
upon all which I and my predecessors of the 
same convictions have won for ourselves here 
in America. We have fought our way through 
to liberty, equality, and fraternity. We have 
found rest for our souls. No one shall rob us 
of these gains. We enjoy in America exactly 
the spiritual liberty, the financial success, and 
the social position which we have earned. 
Any Jew in America who wishes to be a saint 
of Zion has only to practice the cultivation of 
his spiritual gifts—there is none to hinder him. 
Any Jew in America who seeks material re- 
ward has only to cultivate the powers of his 
mind and character—there are no barriers be- 
tween:,him and achievement. Any Jew in 
America who yearns for social position has 
only to cultivate his manners—there are no 
insurmountable discriminations here against 
true gentlemen. The Jews of France have 
found France to be their Zion. The Jews of 
England have found England to be their 
Zion. We Jews of America have found 
America to be our Zion. Therefore, | refuse 
to allow myself to be called a Zionist. | aman 
American. 
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Putting OurWaters To Work 
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American Super-Power Plans, and the Potentialities of Our Waters 


Where 40 Million Horse-Power of Energy 


Is Undeveloped 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


HE future will show us a world 

largely electrified. Every mountain 

stream will be utilized to supply 

energy for industry. All power plants 

whether hydroelectric or steam, will 
be tied in to the main system of the region. 
Electricity will supply the world with power just 
as the railways have supplied the world with 
transportation. The cost of this energy will 
be relatively lower as the years pass and the 
electric systems expand. 

In years to come every home will be a 
miniature power plant. In each house there 
will be an installation that will. be no more 
difficult to. operate than it is now to run an 
electric motor. Fuel will be burned under a 
small high-pressure boiler instead of under the 
now common low-pressure boiler. The steam 
which is produced will not go direct to the 
radiators, but will travel first through a very 


simple. steam-turbine generator, which will: 


take out all the electric power that can be 
obtained. Some of this electric power will be 
used by the householder for lights and for 
performing labor, but what is not needed will 
be turned back to the company that operates 
the central station. Full credit will be given 
the householder for what he turns back by the 
electric meter, which will operate both ways, 
giving credit for current received and charging 
for current that is consumed. Of course the 


credit given the householder for electricity he 
turns back will be based on a rate per unit of 
current that is much lower than the rate 
charged by the central station. The central 
company must be given allowance for the cost 
of distribution and for the expense incurred 
in supervising household plants and keeping the 
equipment in proper condition. 

At the present time every commodity needed 
to satisfy our economic wants, whether it is a 
suit of clothes, a book, or a pie, contains so 
many horse-power hours of energy. It is for 
this reason that we can definitely measure the 
degree of civilization in which we live by com- 
puting the number of horse-power hours or 
kilowatt hours of energy that are consumed 
per capita per year. If we remove from 
the earth all the power-driven machines that 
are now operating, it would be impossible to 
crowd upon this globe sufficient people to pro- 
duce an equal amount of the commodities that 
are now being made with the aid of labor-saving 
devices. Wherever automatic machines are 
not employed to-day,'you are likely to find the 
cannibals eating the missionaries. 

This is the age of the electric motor. Only 
thirty years ago the total horse-power pro- 
duced by electric motors in the manufacturing 
industries of the United States amounted to 
less than 16,000. At the present time, the 
horse-power produced by motors is about 
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POWER FROM 
MOUNTAIN LAKES 
Water which drops 

2,000 feet accumulates 
tremendous power 
which Big Creek Power- 
House No. 1 of the 
Southern California 
Edison Company. has 
captured. The upper 
picture shows the power- 
house far below, looking 
from about the same 
height as Huntington 
Lake from which the 
water is drawn through 
great steel pipes seen 
descending hill in 
the lower picture 





A SPENDTHRIFT 
STREAM 


Enough hydroelectric en- 
ergy is running to waste 
in the United States to 
equal the daily labor of 
1,800,000,000 men 


MELTING SNOWS 


Contribute to such 
streams as shown in the 
upper picture, and their 
power is turned to good 
advantage by this Cali- 
fornia station 
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A HYDRAULIC PLANT AT NIAGARA FALLS 


The water-power of Niagara Falls is estimated at 6 million horse-power, of which three fourths could be practically applied. 
Experts declare that the development of the economic value does not necessarily involve a corresponding diminution of 
the scenic feature of the falls 


10 million. What this substitution of me- 
chanical power for human labor actually 
means may be illustrated by stating a fact 
concerning the steel industry: During a recent 
period of ten years, the production of steel in 
tons increased 71 per cent. while the increase in 
workers amounted to only 20 per cent. 

The progress we have made during the 
last generation in the development of our 
electric and power industries will appear small 
in comparison with the great advances along 
these same lines in the future. Enough 
hydroelectric energy is running to waste here 
in the United States to equal the daily labor 
of 1,800,000,000 men or thirty times the 
adult population of the nation. The total 
industries of the country require about 
40 million mechanical horse-power annually. 
Of this amount approximately 25 million 
horse-power is used in manufactories. Three 
fourths of this latter energy is developed by 
coal. Conservative estimates indicate that 
we have at least 40 million water horse-power 
in the United States undeveloped, or a total 
greater than the power now employed in all 
the manufacturing and electric plants in the 
entire country. 


In mining, transporting, handling, and firing 
each thousand tons of coal used in our central 


power stations, the total operations require 
the services of 2.73 men for one year’s time. 
Average practice in central stations has shown 
that a thousand tons of good steam coal 
produce 128 horse-power for a year of time. 
Therefore, if we were to develop all our avail- 
able 40 million water horse-power and put the 
same into service, we should do away with the 
necessity of mining 312,500,000 tons of coal a 
year. If we carry the investigation a little 
further we discover that in the mining, hauling, 
and utilization of this vast quantity of coal 
we must employ 853,125 workers of one kind 
and another. But to operate the 40 million 
available water horse-power we should need 
only 40,000 men. Therefore it is plain that 
the harnessing of al! our water-power would 
release more than 800,000 men for other work 
than mining and handling coal. In other 
words, for every fifty hydroelectric horse- 
power we develop and utilize in this country, 
one man is released from a mine, railroad, or 
power plant. 

Before long the United States will be divided 
into six or eight power zones, each having a 
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complete system of transmission lines which will 
carry electricity wherever it is wanted. The 
first power zone will cover the region adjacent 
to the North Atlantic seaboard and will have 
as a base a super-power line from Washington to 
Boston. W.S. Murray, who is in charge of the 
survey for this initial system, believes that by 
electricity we can transmit 500,000 horse-power 
300 miles with only a 10 per cent. loss. 

In the region covered by this eastern power 
zone there is a population of 24 million 
people, but the terri- 
tory represents only 
2 per cent. of the 
total land area of the 
United States. 
Within this small dis- 
trict there is burned 
40 per cent. of the 
total coal produced 
in the country, and 
in this same _ area, 
which is America’s 
finishing shop, 80 per 
cent. of the skilled 
labor of the country 
is assembled. 

Aninvestigation of 
conditions in this 
congested -manufac- 
turing region has 
shown that if steps 
are not taken soon to 
solve the power prob- 
lem of Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New 
England, there will 
be an advance in the 
cost of power that 
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In practically every part of the United 
States where there are great water-power 
resources, there appears to be a division of 
opinion as to the best method of utilizing the 
available energy. Niagara is the bone of 
contention in the East. Niagara’s total prac- 
tical energy equivalent is in excess of 6 million 
horse-power. This stream of energy is kept 
constantly renewed by the action of the laws 
of nature and it finds expression through 
the medium of noise. The falling water at 

Niagara presents a 








grand spectacle 
which is viewed each 
year by less than 1 per 
cent. of the popula- 
tion of the country. 
But this spectacle, 
though grand, is a 
traveling show, for 
the falls have receded 
955 feet since the first 
survey was made in 
1764. 

The truth is that 
thousands of horse- 
power now going to 
waste at Niagara 
could be utilized in 
such a way that the 
scenic grandeur of 
the falls would not be 
destroyed. It is en- 
tirely possible so to 
construct remedial 
works at Niagara 
that a very much 
smaller quantity of 
water will produce an 






















will curtail the de- 
velopment of manu- 
facturing because 


AN UNHARNESSED FALLS 


Which is typical of thousands throughout the country 
where energy could be saved and still leave the most 
beautiful falls unhurt for the pleasure of nature-lovers 


equal amount of 
scenic effect, and at 
the same time such 


factories and skilled 
workers will be com- 
pelled to migrate to other regions where power 
is cheap. It is estimated that the coal savings 
in this eastern zone when the super-power sys- 
tem is fully in service will be approximately 
53 million tons of coal annually. The big 
system will not be a competitor of the present 
utilities, but on the other hand will merely 
carry on to a higher degree and with greater 
economy the work the utilities have already 
begun. The public, not the Government, will 
be asked to finance this great undertaking. 





useful development 
work would prevent 
any further rapid recession of the Horseshoe 
Falls. Investigation has also shown that the 
water of Niagara may be utilized to a much 
greater extent without materially reducing the 
water level of the navigable part of the Niagara 
River. Niagara is a wonderful national heri- 
tage which might be used more largely to 
benefit the nation without destroying its 
esthetic value.. 

Activity in the development of water- 
power, however, is largely centred in our 
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Western States. Out West the resources are 
far greater and the controversies more intense. 
The rivers and mountain streams having a 
western flow from the crests of the Rockies 
and the Sierra ranges possess potential energy 
which, when harnessed, will turn arid plains 
into fertile farms and supply the power neces- 
sary in the development of new industries and 
the creation of great cities. These water 
courses which flow toward the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of California possess 43.6 per cent 
of the total maximum 
potential water- 
power of the United 
States. It would be 
difficult to say 
whether or not the 
unprecedented 
growth of the Pacific 
Coast country has 
forced the rapid de- 
velopment of the 
local water - powers, 
or the availability of 
these valuable re- 
sources attracted the 
new residents. Prob- 
ably it worked both 
ways. 

In considering the 
water-power re- 
sources of the various 
states, the following 
figures which show 
the distribution of 
this water-power in 
horse-power per 
square mile are in- 
teresting: Washing- 
ton has 125 horse- 
power per square 
mile; Oregon, 68.4; 
Idaho, 60.4; Califor- 
nia, 49.4; Montana, 28; Utah, 15.5; Colorado, 
15.3; and Arizona, 14. As compared with these 
resources in the West, we have the following 
figures for our Eastern States: West Virginia, 
43.5; New York, 34.3; Connecticut, 27.6; Mass- 
achusetts, 27.5; New Hampshire, 26.3; Maine, 
24.4; South Carolina, 21.8; Virginia, 20.6; and 
Vermont, 17.6. 

Water-power development is being pushed 
ahead more rapidly in California than in any 
other state at the present time. California 
possesses 4 million water horse-power, of which 








THE SHOSHONE DAM 


This dam has already reclaimed 150,000 acres of land for 
the production of food crops in Wyoming 


oné million horse-power has already been devel- 
oped. The new water-power plants which will 
be completed and put into operation in Cali- 
fornia this year by one big company, will 
total 92,000 horse-power. They will make 
possible the conservation annually of 1,800,000 
barrels of crude oil, which would have been 
required to generate the equivalent amount of 
electric energy by steam at a fuel cost of 
about $3,000,000. The water-power of Cali- 
fornia when completely developed will repre- 
sent an invested cap- 
ital of more than one 
billion dollars. At 
the present rate of 
growth of power de- 
mand, it is estimated 
by engineers that the 
entire 4 million wa- 
ter horse - power of 
California will be 
fully developed and 
in use within the next 
fifteen years. If the 
electrification of the 
steam railways of the 
Pacific Coast is not 
deferred, the total de- 
velopment of this 
horse-power will 
probably be consum- 
mated within the 
next ten years. The 
character of the 
hydroelectric work on 
the Pacific Coast may 
best be judged from 
the fact that energy 
is now being trans- 
mitted to Los Ange- 
les, a distance of 241 
miles, overtwo trans- 
mission circuits ope- 
rated at an electrical pressure of 150,000 volts, 
the highest operating voltage now in use in this 
country for the commercial transmission of 
electric power. Other lines which will be com- 
pleted next year will transmit energy at a pres- 
sure of 220,000 volts. 

The question has arisen as to what California 
will do when all of the near-by water-power has 
been fully developed. It is likely that before 
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that time the production of oil on the Coast 
will be on the decline. This brings to the 
front the most interesting and probably the 
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United States, if not in the world. 
One of the mighty rivers of the world is 
born on the snow-capped mountains of Wyom- 
ing and among the Alpine lakes in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains in Colorado. Hundreds 
of rivers and creeks unite to form the most 
magnificent river on earth, the Colorado, 
which flows a mad, turbid stream through 
an almost inaccessible country of lofty moun- 
tains and vast deserts into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Engineers say that 3 million horse- 
power can be developed on the Colorado River. 
But right here the situation becomes quite 
interesting and somewhat complicated, for 
water is the salvation of the desert when 
used for irrigation, just as it is a valuable 
asset in the generation of energy for industry. 
The power interests want to harness the 
Colorado River to manufacture horse-power. 
Thousands of farmers and other citizens in the 
seven states drained by this, the third largest 
stream on the American continent, want to 
control the waters of the Colorado in order to 
convert their desert lands into productive 
farms. An effort is being made to satisfy the 
dual necessities of the power and irrigation 
interests. But the problem is far from settled 
and will likely be the cause cf stirring times in 
Washington during coming mcnths. 

Before we get at the kernel of the question 
let me quickly build a background of general 
facts. The Colorado Basin, embracing an 
area equal in size to Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
lowa, Illinois, and Missouri, is the backbone of 
one third of the continental area of the United 
States, and is capable of supporting a popula- 
tion of at least 75 million people. It is 
conservatively estimated that the Colorado 
Basin contains between 6 million and 7 million 
arable acres, an area greater than the combined 
areas of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Delaware. The virginity of this territory is 
proved by the fact that in the whole basin, 
from Wyoming to Mexico, there are not more 
than 500,000 people. Each square mile of 
this sparsely settled region supports less than 
two persons. Certain parts of India have 
a population of more than 500 per square 
mile; several of the European countries 
support 300 persons or more on each square 
mile, while here in the United States our most 
populous state supports more than 200 people 
per square mile. The principal outlets of the 
region will be Denver, Salt Lake City, and 





most important water-power possibility in the 





Los Angeles, which cities, for all practical pur- 
poses, may be considered a part of the basin. 
From its source to its mouth the Colorado 
River drops almost two miles. At some 
points along its course, particularly in the 
Grand Canyon, it has cut its channel more 
than one mile below the level of the surrounding 
plateaus. The Colorado is the least-known 
stream in the Western Hemisphere. It is the 
tomb of civilizations that flourished in ages 
past. The stark cliffs, chiseled by thé river, 
are furrowed with the deserted dwellings of 
peoples of mystery. Centuries ago these 
early races constructed irrigation systems 
which are still visible in part and which 
arouse the respect of engineers even to-day. 
The desert through which the Colorado has 
bored its way is the home of the Navajo, the 
Hopi Indians, the Pueblos, and the Penitentes, 
famous for their mixing of medieval Christi- 
anity and ancient barbarism. The Colorado 
basin was once the sanctuary of the Mormon, 
and the home of rugged “two-gun”’ men. One 
authority states that since the hazardous Powell 
expedition in 1869, less than two dozen men 
have traveled the length of the roaring river. 
The Colorado is officially classified as a 
navigable stream, but its navigation was 
always limited to that third of the course 
below the Grand Canyon. The building of 
the Lagumaa Dam, which extends for a mile 
across the river at a point twelve miles north 
of Yuma, Arizona, finally ended the navigabil- 
ity of the stream. But this is no great loss, 
for the cataracts’ and rapids of the river have 
always made navigation of the stream difficult 
and practically impossible on any large scale. 
The country comprising the lower part of 
the Colorado basin is similar in appearance 
and topography to the region of the Nile in 
Egypt. After the river leaves the mountains 
it has the proportions of the Nile, and like the 
latter, flows through the huge cone-shaped 
delta it has built up during the centuries that 
have passed. Every crop that is grown in the 
valley of the Nile can be grown in the vicinity 
of Yuma in Arizona. The sunshine is so 
persistent in this section that the local restau- 
ranteur at Yuma started business a generation 
ago with a free offer to all travelers to serve 
them meals without charge on any day that 
the sun fails to appear. It is stated that one 
day last year was the first time in two decades 
that the boniface had to make good his offer. 
The United States Reclamation Service has 
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THE COLORADO RIVER 


Engineers say that 3 million horse-power can be developed on the Colorado River. Power and irrigation in- 
terests are now engaged in a discussion of a proposed dam, 700 feet high, which will back up, for power and 
irrigation, a volume of water equal to two years’ flow of the mighty stream 
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TWO INTERIORS 


Power stations where 
the high cost of coal is 
no worry. The polished 
neatness of the hydrau- 
lic plants and their en- 
gineers is conspicuous 
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A POWER PLANT ON KERN RIVER, CAL. 


Completed in 1921. The annual output of this plant is estimated to have a commercial value 
of two and one half million dollars to the agricultural and industrial interests which it serves 


transformed parts of this hot desert land into 
the most productive. farming districts in 
the United States. The silt soil is incredibly 
fertile. Several months ago they sank a well 
in the Imperial Valley to test for oil. At a 
depth of 1,500 feet the drills were still going 
through soft silt loam. As many as twelve cut- 
tings of alfalfa, averaging one ton each cutting 
per acre, have been taken from some of the irri- 
gated land along the Colorado River in Arizona, 
during a year. The soil has produced garden 
truck to the value of more than $1,000 per 
acre. It has yielded as much as $1,000 per 
acre in Bartlett pears. The region is becoming 
famous for its production of long-staple cotton, 
which is the only cotton said to give complete 
satisfaction in the manufacture of automobile 
tires. It is estimated that not less than four 
pounds of long-staple cotton are used in the 
manufacture of an average tire, so it is evident 
that an enormous amount of this grade of 
cotton is needed to satisfy the demands of the 
automobile industry of the United States 
each year. 

Summed up, the Colorado basin south of the 
Grand Cafion in Arizona is actually an 


agricultural miracle-land. Thousands of people 


are waiting and ready to settle the region 
just as soon as more water can be turned upon 
other sections of desert land. Approximately 
a million acres have been wrested from the 
arid waste, and 3 million acres are yet to be 
reclaimed. Extensive surveys have been made, 
and the people of the Southwest, under govern- 
ment leadership, are planning to build the 
highest dam in the world, which will be thrown 
across the Colorado River at Boulder Cafion 
near the southeastern tip of Nevada. Director 
Davis of the United States Reclamation 
Service, plans a structure which will hold 
back a volume of water equal to two years’ 
flow of the entire 1,800 miles of rushing river. 
The dam is to be 700 feet high, approximately 
the height of the Woolworth Building in 
New York City. This new dam will be twice 
as high as the Arrowrock Dam in Idaho, now 
the loftiest barrier of the kind in the world. 
The building of the dam at Boulder Cajion 
will back up the waters of the Colorado River, 
forming a reservoir having an area of 200 
square miles and an average depth of 350 feet. 
This body of water will be comparable with 
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The dam and power-house at Great Falls, Mont. where vertical genera- 
tors feed the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad electrification 


some of the great lakes in New York State, 
and will constitute the largest artificial lake 
in the world. One western railroad system 
is already planning to operate a fleet of 
steamers to carry tourists over this man-made 


lake to the Grand Canyon, the wonder spot 
of America. The Panama Canal is the only 
undertaking ever attempted in America which 
may be compared in magnitude or boldness of 
conception to this engineering project, which 
will transform. an empire of waste into a region 
of productivity. 

All of which indicates plainly why great 
numbers of people in our Southwestern States 
have formed themselves into a league to pre- 
vent the Colorado River from being utilized 
primarily for power purposes. 
that if the development work on the stream 
falls into the hands of the so-called “power 
interests,” the people of the Southwest, as 
well as new settlers who will come in to popu- 
late the region, will become actually tenants of 
the power interests. Without doubt such a 
situation would .be unfortunate and undesir- 
able. On the other hand, it is essential to the 
nation’s welfare that selfish extremists in the 
irrigation crowd shall not prevent the full 
utilization of the bountiful supply of energy 
that the falling water of the Colorado River 
makes available. The problem is one con- 
taining pitfalls for those who are willing to 


They argue. 


be influenced by one set or arguments based 
on a single point of view. 

Perhaps the question has no more interesting 
phase than the mild opposition of many people 
living near the upper stretches of the Colorado 
River in what is known as the Upper River 
country. This latter region consists of high 
plateaus walled in by famous mountain 
ranges. While it is practically frostless in the 
lower part of the Colorado basin, the frost 
bites nearly every night in the highlands 
in the northern section of the region. In 
certain sections of the Upper River country, 
the climate may be designated as having four 
seasons known as June, July, August, and 
winter. The sturdy folk who live in this 
rugged country have to fight hard for a living 
and are compelled continually to battle the 
forces of nature. It is a rich land but one 
not easy to conquer. 

There are approximately 1,250,000 acres 
under cultivation in the Upper River country 
of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 
It is estimated that more than _ 1,500,000 
additional acres, may be brought under 
cultivation by utilizing the waters of the 
Colorado River. Because the problems of 
reclaiming the desert lands in this difficult 
northern country are much more serious than 
they are in the semi-tropical region below, it 
is only natural that the Upper River folk 
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A PROSPECTIVE DAM 


A project on the Rio Grande in New Mexico. 


Where the river 


has potentialities which will turn the desert into farmlands 


contemplate the rapid development of the 
country south of Boulder Cafion with much 
apprehension. They fear the supply of water 
for their own acres may be imperiled by de- 
velopments farther down the stream. 

There is a law governing the use of water 
diverted from streams that is well known in 
the West, but seldom heard of and rarely 
understood by people in the East. It is a 
law which has been developed in arid countries, 
governing the relations of people who seek 
to irrigate their lands from a common stream. 
The essence of this ordinance is that he who 
comes first is served first; and if there is not 
enough to go round, the later comers shall be 
denied. 

One authority explains it this way. Just 
assume that Jones has 10,000 acres located 
600 miles downstream. He spends his money 
on more or less costly works to irrigate his 
land. Several years later Smith, who owns 
10,000 acres 500 miles upstream, closer to the 
source, determines to put his land under 
cultivation. The river runs through his acres 
long before it reaches Jones’s land. But Jones’s 
acres drink up every inch of water the stream 
produces. If Smith should divert any of the 
water, some of Jones’s acres must inevitably 
revert to their desert state. So, the law 
says, since Jones made prior beneficial use of 
the water, he has the sole right to it. Conse- 


quently, Smith must not divert one spoonful of 
the water of that stream although both banks 
of the river for many miles are his property. 
If he takes the water, the law declares he must 
go to jail. 

This explains the opposition of the people of 
the Upper River country to the proposed 
development work that is projected for the 
southern stretches of the river. The northern 
folk fear they may find themselves in Smith’s 
predicament. They have had several bitter 
experiences which make them somewhat dis- 
trustful. A few years ago there was built 
near the line between Wyoming and Nebraska 
in the North Platte River, a barrier known as 
the Pathfinder Dam. It brought a great deal 
of Nebraska acreage and some Wyoming land 
under cultivation. But one fine morning the 
people on the upper reaches of the stream in 
the vicinity of Douglas and elsewhere in 
Wyoming, woke up to find they were absolutely 
prohibited from using the waters of the North 
Platte, whose main course runs through the 
fertile but arid lands of their state. The 
Pathfinder project, located mainly in Nebraska 
required all the water. Very naturally, when 
they helplessly saw the water that meant the 
difference between prosperous fields and use- 
less lands slide past their acres, they went into 
the courts to force the Pathfinder folk to 
share the water. After long and costly 
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litigation, the arid land law of first come, 
first served, was sustained; and many sub- 
sequent adjudications, locally and interstate, 
have hardened the principle into basic law. 
Arnold Kruckman, Secretary of the League 
of the Southwest, told me of another water 
problem which the Federal Government must 
eventually adjust in order that there may be no 
international complications in the gigantic 
enterprise of harnessing the Colorado River. 
Mexico has approximately one million acres of 
amazingly arable land in the Colorado Basin, 
for the river does not empty into the Gulf of 
California until after it crosses the boundary into 
Mexico and flows more than one hundred miles 
through that country. ‘ Most of this Mexican 
acreage is either owned or controlled by 
American interests. The Government of 
Mexico has no agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States concerning the 
uses of the waters of the Colorado for irrigation. 
An American organization located in the 
Imperial Valley of California owns a subsidiary 
Mexican corporation through which it trans- 
acts business in Mexico and sells water to the 
owners of the Mexican lands. The arrange- 
ment, however satisfactory to the Mexican 
landowners, has caused growing irritation on 
the American side of the border. To remove 
the cause of this dissatisfaction, the American 
interests are proposing to abandon their main 
works on the Mexican side and to bring the 
diverted water from the Colorado River in a 
canal running entirely through American 
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This picture and 
the one on the op- 
posite page show 
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operation of mak- 
ing water work. 
The force of grav- 
ity drives the water 
down the great 
steel pipes which 
conduct it to the 
turbines 
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territory. The American interests will con- 
tinue to supervise and distribute the water to 
Mexican lands. There are those who believe 
that the Mexican Government eventually will 
demand a definite adjustment of the question 
by agreement between the governments. There 
is a precedent for such an agreement in the 
contract by which the United States bound 
itself to deliver a stated quantity of water to 
Mexico annually in the stream channel of the 
Rio Grande at the international boundary. 

There is yet another phase of the Colorado 
River development which is an international 
problem. Under the treaty made at Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, in 1848, the United States has 
agreed with Mexico to maintain the Colorado 
River as a navigable stream. This provision 
has never been changed. It clearly defines the 
status of the Colorado as a navigable river. 
This last-mentioned provision is something that 
will give the power interests who are seeking to 
harness the energy of the river, much to think 
about before they start the construction of their 
projected works. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
but nevertheless it is true that the terms of the 
Water-Power Act specifically prohibit power 
works on navigable streams. With so much 
at stake it is altogether likely that those 
interested in utilizing the energy of the stream 
will put up a strong fight for the abrogation 
of the clause of the treaty with Mexico which 
makes the Colorado a navigable river. 

It is evident, therefore, that this greatest of 
all American hydroelectric projects is sur- 
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rounded by numerous difficulties which must 
be carefully ironed out. Engineers have de- 
clared that the 688 billion cubic feet of 
water that now go to waste each year in 
the Gulf of California are more than sufficient 
to take care of the irrigation needs of all the 
lands throughout the entire Colorado Basin. 
This quantity of water contains 160 million 
tons of solid matter which would fill a reservoir 
one mile square and 125 feet deep. The 
annual loss of this enormous tonnage of rich 
soil which is swept into the ocean, constitutes a 
national waste. 

This great problem in the West is not unlike 
other regional problems which have been 
satisfactorily settled here in the United States. 
Out in Ohio is a great fertile region known as 
the Miami Valley. In 1913 a flood swept 
over the district, dealing death to several 
hundred persons and causing a property loss of 
many million dollars. Following this disaster 
the people of Ohio gave a splendid demonstra- 
tion of unity and coéperation, although there 
were many groups with widely divergent 
interests. First they got a real leader, a noted 
engineer; then each group subordinated its 
more immediate personal advantage to the 
ultimate good of the whole project. Politics 
was thrown into the discard and politicians 
were banished from the considerations. The 
people prepared their own law which was 
drawn up from the standpoint of engineering 
efficiency. The job of making the fertile 
Miami valley safe forevermore was classed as 
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a puodlic work and was carried out despite 
the objections of those who contended that 
the proposed plan meant the surrender of the 
rights of home rule. 

Although the harnessing of the Colorado 
River will be a greater feat than the engineering 
work just being finished in the valley about 
Dayton, Ohio, the two jobs have elements 
that are quite similar. The work in Ohio has 
been the biggest engineering project launched 
in this country since the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. It has been handled without 
graft and in a way that is not only a credit to 
the skill of American engineers, but also is a 
lasting monument to the good sense of the 
people of several communities who were wise 
enough to bury self-interest and work for the 
common good. Just as the people of the 
Miami Valley once lived in constant dread of a 
terrible flood which finally came, so the people 
of the rich Imperial Valley in the Colorado 
basin now live in perpetual fear that the 
turbulent river which to-day is their friend 
may burst all bounds to-morrow and sweep 
away not only their hard-earned wealth but 
their very lives. 

The water problem of the West and the 
Southwest is not merely a question of power or 
a question of irrigation, it is a matter that 
covers both these things. In many cases it 
goes even farther and includes flood control. 
The only way such a problem can be satis- 
factorily handled is by turning conflict into 
codperation. 
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THE GROUP AND ITS DANGERS 


By ERIE C. HOPWOOD 
Editor the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HE old man in the fable taught thinking. In group thinking are the 

strength of union by giving elements of disunion and in disunion are 

his sons a fagot to break. the elements of national self-destruction. 

While it was bound together No greater example of national and in- 

none could overcome it. Then ternational thought, of oneness of pur- 

the old man untied the fagot and broke _ pose, is written in the chronicles than the 
the sticks one by one. conduct of the United States at war. An 
The times bespeak another such great hundred millions of people with nothunder 
teacher. We tend dangerously to group of guns in their ears, no visualization of 
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the sickening horror of the flat fields of 
Ypres or scourged and blackened Verdun, 
stood almost as a man behind the war. 
Group thinkers went to jail or the intern- 
ment camp. Then the crisis passed and 
with it, for the time at least, national 
solidarity. 

A great questioning was going on before 
the was. 
needed attention. The church and reli- 
gion were under the glass. Education 
was vivisected. Certain of the high- 
browed and chinless analytical destruc- 
tionists, scoffing at the wisdom of the 
fathers, were for taking the Government 
itself apart to see what makes it go,quite 
regardless of the fact that they never 
would be able to. get it together again 
without a good many essential wheels and 
bolts missing. 

The war had one merit; it demanded 
undivided attention. But at its end 
when interest was no longer centred on 
that apocalyptical circumstance, those 
whose vocations brought them in touch 
with public opinion noticed the sudden 
development of an intense querulousness. 
Everything was wrong that had ever been 
wrong before, and much besides. The 
intense mass psychology of the war be- 
came the acute group psychology of the 


- reconstruction. 


The safety of nations within themselves 
is in properly balanced social relativity. 
In all the world there are not two thumbs 
on which the whorls and loops are exactly 
alike. There are not two individuals who 
think in every respect exactly alike, but 
there are sufficient elements of common 
interest as between certain individuals 
so that society tends to group division. 
This grouping is natural and desirable. 
The world would be a most distressing 
place if all minds always went along to- 
gether. The danger comes when sound 
social relativity is thrown off balance, and 
group interest threatens to transcend the 
common interest. Two things are inher- 
ently dangerous; first, not to think at all, 
and, second, always to think subjectively. 


Industrialism had a limp that: 


In these latter days we have seen a great 
treaty blocked by a group in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. We have 
passed through the disorders attendant 
on the May ist labor settlements, with 
group thinking capital on one side and 
group thinking labor on the other. We 
have seen the Dearborn Independent 
voice still other group thinking—a group 
pleasingly small, to be sure, and hardly 
vocal without its ‘Angel of quantity 
production, and we have seen, quite 
naturally, the people under attack crystal- 
lize the group instinct in defense. De- 
flation pinches certain industries and 
their roaring at the Federal Reserve 
bank is the roaring of Stentor. Agricul- 
ture finds hard going and rushes to Con- 
gress for relief through a tariff. Economic 


progress is checked or hard aground in the 


cross currents of conflicting group interest. 
Social development suffers. Justice goes 
lame because of politics. The strong, 
clear note that made the world listen in 
1917 and 1918 is lost in din and confusion 
as though the nation were cursed after 
the manner of the builders at Babel. 

The safety of any country is in the 
level heads and the sound common sense 
of the mass of the people. But there is 
activity of group against inertia of mass. 
That is why bad government exists and 
false economic doctrines are practised. 
But mass interest is always latently most 
powerful and once in motion is irresistible. 

Mass interest of the nation met the 
group interest of the South and overcame 
it after compromising slavery for forty 
years. The long battle which has been 
raging since the close of the Civil War 
against abuses of corrupt politics, domina- 
tion by big business, and the intrigues and 
bravado of special interests has always 
been the battle of mass against group. 
In this war there is not likely ever to be an 
armistice but one after the other the 
group strongholds are falling or running 
up the white flag. 

In the present situation there is nothing 
to fear if the mass will does not hesitate 
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too long in asserting itself. That is what 
happened in Russia. Mass America is 
too patient with her naughty children. 
The haven for the persecuted, she has 
permitted liberty to be turned to license. 
The dreamland of opportunity, she has 
permitted exploitation and abuse. It is 
high time now, in the reconstruction 
period when the seeds of division fall on a 
quick soil for her to set in order with what- 
ever vigor may be needed every group 
which, either with ignorance or intent, is 
putting selfish interest before the common 
good, or by loose tongues and crooked 
minds, stirring up disunion and disorder 
among the people. And this can be done 
without menace to a free press or to free 
speech or to the right of assembly. It 
can be done and hold inviolable those 
groups so essential to the progress of na- 
tions in which new thoughts originate and 
take form in the march of advance- 
ment. 

But now we must go even further than 
national thinking. Thought must be 
international. Whether we like it or not 
we are now not only in the world but of 
it. Natural barriers fall. There is no 
more sea. Isolation ceases. Hence na- 
tional thinking in such a world ‘relation 
becomes itself group thinking. “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles” answers that. 

The war taught many things. It 
should have taught a better understand- 
ing of other peoples. In some cases it 
did. There were those who learned 
that a tremendous commerce was borne 
on the funny little four-wheeled wagons 
of the British railways; that it was possi- 





ble to issue a great Scottish newspaper 
without any typewriters at all; that be- 
hind the demi-mondaine of Paris and her 
boulevardier companion, were the keen 
alert men and women of France, ex- 
emplifying the spirit which blazed forth 
at the Marne, turned back the invader, 
and never wavered until the war was 
done. And so with Belgium and with 
Italy and all the rest, and so even with 
Germany, where she was not dulled and 
sodden by the domination of the military 
group. 

Unless she forgets the lesson America 
can no longer hold aloof from such a 
world. And she can no longer think in 
the terms of her national interest alone. 
We protest Yap. We protest the Meso- 
potamian oil fields. We do protest too 
much, unless we are willing to admit that 
this is not a world of all take and no give. 
Let us not forget that while American 
interests follow the sun in his course, 
so will American responsibility compass 
the earth. 

Truly the times are troubled, but the 
trouble is but a passing one if we will to 
make it so. If every man and woman 
were inspired by the high pride of citizen- 
ship of a St. Paul—a citizenship which 
left no place for selfishness—and if every 
group would weigh its issue always in the 


light of the mass interest, all would be - 


well. So may it be, but may the heavy 
hand of the nation fall on all who deal 
otherwise. And then in turn we must as 
a people search our hearts that the 
Golden Rule as between men be also as 
between nations. 
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LAW AND ORDER 


By CHARLES H. BRENT 
Bishop of Western New York 


NE of the miserable defects 
of language is that it lends 
its best phrases, such for 
instance as “law and or- 
der,” to the tricks of selfish 

minds, sometimes to the extent of excus- 
ing and defending the very evils they 
were created to combat and destroy. In 
its purer sense law and order is the bul- 
wark of the common weal, as jealous for 
the rights of each as for the well-being of 
all, without favoritism or distinction of 
persons. But by the wiles of interpreta- 
tion, even in our own America, it is so 
perverted on occasion as to countenance 
tyranny, thwart the free play of justice, 
and make a mockery of liberty, especially 
as touching idealists and those who 
decline to accept a static view of our 
religious, social, and industrial life. Even 
as I pen these words, | can conceive of 
some of the very people who use law and 
order chiefly to shelter their own petty 
safety at the cost of injustice to others, 
finding self-vindication in what is aimed 
at their discomfiture. But that is prob- 
ably inevitable, for the devil himself 
quotes Scripture to promote his ends! 
With this preamble I proceed. 

Our American democracy is no ex- 
ception to other democracies. It can- 
not survive, much less thrive, unless 
law and order burns with steady flame, 
Just now it is flickering in a perilous way, 
notably in quarters where there is least 
excuse. The volume of crime made public, 
which is great, is equalled if not sur- 
passed by that which is hushed up or 
kept secret. The national conscience is 
blunted, so that the daily record of shame 
and violence which defaces the press has 
become for too many just a sensation and 
excitement, mere reading, rather than 


a moral shock, an offense in which every 
citizen is involved and for which he shares 
responsibility. 

Twelve years have passed since Presi- 
dent Taft said: “It is not too much to 
say that the administration of criminal 
law in this country is a disgrace to our 
civilization, and that the prevalence of 
crime and fraud, which here is greatly 
in excess of that in European countries, is 
due largely to the failure of the law and 
its administration to bring criminals to 
justice.” Since then matters have be- 
come worse rather than better. There 
are those who comfort themselves by 
attributing growth in lawlessness to the 
consequences of the war. | wish | could 
believe this a sufficient explanation. Such 
a book as Raymond Fosdick’s “ American 
Police Systems” allows of no such con- 
clusions. His pitiless tables of com- 
parative statistics proclaim America to 
be the most criminal country among 
those cited. His equally pitiless exam- 
ination of the causes reveals great 
facility in breaking laws and little zest in 
obeying them. The end of law is to 
contribute effectively to order, whereas 
“we must confess failure in the elemental 
responsibility laid on all people who call 
themselves civilized, of preserving order 
in their communities.” 

Reverence for law must be supple- 
mented by intelligent respect for laws. 
This is eminently the case in a democracy 
in which, speaking in terms of majorities, 
laws are never superimposed but always 
self-imposed. It is as stultifying and 
degrading for a community as it is for an 
individual to lay down regulations to 
govern life and conduct, only to ignore 
them when formulated. The breaking of 
promises made to oneself is an offense of 
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the same order as that of breaking faith 
with a friend. After all, respect for 
others has its roots in self-respect. 

| am not unmindful of the fact that 
restrictive legislation is often imposed by 
a majority, who do not need it, on a 
minority who do need it; or that an 
unenlightened and conservative majority 
can temporarily block the way to an 
enlightened and progressive minority. 
Regarding the former, there can be no 
demurrer: regarding the latter, we find 
comfort in the fact that a minority that 


‘is right, eventually becomes a majority. 


This is the history of reform. 

Lawlessness is sporadic or unorganized 
revolution, a fact which receives too 
scant recognition. Of course there are 
various kinds of revolution. There is, 
for instance, revolution against a bad 
administration of good laws, which may 
be salutary in so far as it aims to promote 
law and order. Or there is revolution 
against a crystallized system of bad laws, 
which likewise may be justifiable. Or, 
again, there is revolution against law and 
order itself, which is always evil and dis- 
astrous. The lawlessness which is im- 
periling our nation is chiefly of the latter 
sort. The very citizens who deprecate 
revolution are themselves revolutionists 
if they confine their obedience to law 
only to those laws which protect their 
interests, and which do not run counter to 
their desires. It is part of order to 
recognize the authority of majorities in 
law making, and the minority are as much 
bound by the law thus made as the 
majority, provided that the law in ques- 
tion is morally sound. 

Other nations may be able to get on 
without a written constitution. So far as 
America is concerned it is good that we 
have one. Our aptitude in constructing 
laws needs the check of our Constitution, 
which determines the nature of legisla- 
tion, and which itself is so difficult to 
alter that in its lifetime it has known but 
nineteen alterations or additions. When 
it comes to laws, “it is estimated that 


there are on the average 16,000 statutes, 


federal, state, and local, applicable to a 


given city.” The most alarming feature 
of the situation just now is not merely 
disregard for the laws but also symptoms 
of disregard for the Constitution. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is just as much a 
part of the Constitution as any of the 
original articles. I am not concerned 
with the character of this amendment. | 
am viewing it solely as an integral part of 
the most sacred and binding obligation 
governing American citizenship. The 
only possible excuse for disobeying it is 
self-indulgence. Unless my reasoning is 
wholly wrong, the man who disregards it 
is as disloyal a citizen as if he were a slave 
owner, and he is sowing the seeds of 
revolution. He is putting himself in a 
position in which he has no right to 
condemn or proceed against those who 
may be plotting against other portions of 
the Constitution. The more entrenched 
such criminals are by privilege and posi- 
tion, the deeper their guilt and the more 
provocative of danger to the common- 
wealth. 

There is no sanctity or guarantee of 
security in mere democracy. There can 
as easily be a bad democracy as a good 
democracy, just as there are good mon- 
archies and bad monarchies. Democracy 
has lived, as Lord Bryce points out, by 
lack of virtue as well as by virtue. Viewed 
as a mere mass movement, democracy is 
simply an aspect of mob life. Wecan put 
no trust in a multitude as such. Every- 
thing depends on the character of the 
individuals who make up the multitude. 
Jf it is of a low order, then the corporate 
life will be likewise. If it is of a high 
order, then and only then will the social 
body be worthy. This fact needs no 
demonstration and yet, curiously enough, 
the contrary conclusion is widely accepted 
—we look for salvation in numbers. It 
is worse than useless “making the world 
safe for democracy” unless concurrently 
we make democracy safe for the world, 
which it is far from being. Of what 
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value is a jewel casket if there be no jewel 
to enshrine in it? 

The fact of the matter is that successful 
democracy presupposes individual self- 
respect and self-restraint for the sake of 
the commonwealth. Furthermore, such 
self-respect and self-restraint must be a 
permanent feature of the lives of the 
majority. There can be no corporate 
self-control where every citizen is part of 
the Government unless there is personal 
self-control. Towering above all public 
measures and mass movements to-day, 
stands the need of a new steadiness and 
a new determination to discipline our 
tastes, our customs, our recreations. Let 
no devotee of law deceive himself into 
thinking that restrictive legislation is 
capable of much, especially when such 
legislation is directed against the other 
fellow and not against himself. Our chief 
need to-day is an enhanced willingness 
to obey the laws we have rather than 
the enactment of additional laws of the 
Lusk variety. 

It is natural, perhaps, that there should 
be a general rush for happiness after the 
strain and darkness and cruelties of war. 
It would be heartless to attempt to check 
the desire for some real compensation for 
what we have gone through. I have too 
great an unsatisfied craving for happiness 
myself to pose as a kill-joy. But I also 
realize that the best happiness depends on 
two things—self-respect and respect for 
others. It is difficult not to quote Lord 
Bryce after reading his “‘ Modern Democ- 
racies. He says that “though the Prus- 
sian doctrine of the state is unwelcome to 
English-speaking peoples, the policies it 
has suggested have been slowly, almost 
insensibly, supplanting the individualism 
of the last century. The ideal of happiness 
may change from that of birds wantoning 
in the air, to that of bees busy in carrying 
honey to the common hive.” This is 


true. No nation can find happiness un- 
less its citizens, in both work and recrea- 
tion, have an eye to the commonwealth. 

| have been giving chief attention to 
law. Now | would turn to order. The 
partnership between law and order 
may not be broken. Law stands for the 
corporate and individual privileges and 
restraints that make for the order of the 
whole. If the combination is to succeed, 
the desire for order must inspire the en- 
actment of law; for order, i. e. harmony 
throughout the body politic, is the one 
justification of law. Law is never an end 
in itself. It is the handmaid of order. 
Order, in turn, hints at liberties and 
opportunites which enrich the commun- 
ity and make it glad, even though it sets 
metes and bounds, checks and balances, 
which may not be slighted. 

Now may I sum up? I am somewhat 
disconcerted to find that what | am 
trying to say is simple and elementary, 
and that | have used many words to 
express it. It is this. Social salvation is 
dependent upon the sustained effort of 


the individual to develop himself for the _ 


sake of and with reference to the com- 
munity. I am not unmindful of many 
other considerations. But they all come 
second, and are of no particular value if the 
“salt of the earth” and the “light of the 
world” are eliminated. As even secular 
journalists are plainly saying, our primary 
need is the imitation of Christ and belief 
in the mutability of human nature. If 
we are in doubt what standard of life and 
conduct to accept, the “Sermon on the 
Mount” has the unique distinction of 
being the only coherent body of social 
doctrine that has never been really put 
to the test by a considerable group of 
men for a considerable period. Why not 
accept it as being an obligation? We 
might find that it is the one rock on 
which a stable social order can be built. 
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THE REAL REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


Bolshevism, Denikinism, and Wrangelism Only Passing Phases of a 
Great, Heartening, and Forward-looking Movement of the. People 


By LT.-COM. HUGO W. KOEHLER 


INCE the Armistice | have approached 
Russia from the Baltic once, 
approached it from the Black Sea once, 
and left Russia overland via Poland. 
] have been with Denikin’s forces and 

- Wrangel’s forces which were fighting the Bol- 
sheviki, and have traveled inside the Bolshe- 
vist lines. 1 have talked at length with many 
hundreds of soldiers, peasants, workmen, bour- 
geoisie, commissars, and generals in an effort 
to get a fair picture of Russia and its 
problem. 

The Russian Revolution was a real revolu- 
tion toward human freedom. It deserved the 
enthusiastic reception which its news evoked 
in America. And despite the fact that it did 
prolong the war it will bulk large in any real 
history of human progress. With all that it 


has cost it still is a highly profitable venture for 


the mass of the Russian people. 

The Russian problem must be worked out 
from within. Denikin and Wrangel failed, 
__and their successors will fail. The Bolshevist 
idea is bad, but the Russian peasant prefers it to 
Czarism. Until a better idea than Bolshevism 
arises in Russia the Bolsheviki will control, for, 
in a nation like Russia, you can’t beat an idea 
with an army alone. Only a better idea with 
an army will beat it. 

At present the emergence of a better idea is 
handicapped by the complete ignorance of 
outside world conditions with which the 
Bolshevist leaders have been able to enshroud 
the Russian people. 

The United States stands high in the estima- 
tion of Russians. In the future the friendship 
of a free Russia, if we maintain it, will be a vast 
asset to this nation. 

I came through this experience with a great 
liking for the Russians, a profound belief in 
their future, and a conviction that they will, 
after a period of dictatorship, pass the stage of 
the Bolshevik as the French did the Commune. 
Ninety per cent. of the Russians now see a 
better future than they did in 1913. Clouded 


by a veneer of Bolshevism, the birth of a great 
free nation is in progress. Before telling 
in detail what I saw in Russia as the evidence 
of why I believe that Russia is coming up in 
human progress, | want to put down several 
convictions | have formed that they may be 
tested by the evidence of my experience. 

To reach Russia, it is necessary to pass 
through a zone of intrigue and extraordinarily 
contradictory explanations, all repeated with 
an equal intensity. This chaos of report 
prepares one somewhat for the chaos which 
in fact exists in Russia. The worst offenders 
on this score are the Russians themselves. 
After having been in Russia and talked to a 
good many hundreds of Bolshevist and anti- 
Bolshevist peasants, commissioners, workmen 
—all kinds of men, I came to the conclusion that 
somewhat more than go per cent. of all | heard 
about Russia, on the outside, was unrelated to 
actualities. And curiously enough the Rus- 
sians on the outside seemed the most prolific 
centres of misinformation. These Russian 
émigrés one sees in the capitals of Europe 
are practically all of one very small class, the 
former aristocracy, and they have about the 
same view of their country’s problems and 
prospects as the nobles of Louis XVI’s court 
had of France in 17809. 

The Russia of the past belonged to the 
noble class. The Russia of the future is a 
people’s Russia. The Russian Revolution was 
a real revolution. It will loom large in history. 
Its importance should not be dbscured by the 
Bolsheviki any more than the importance of the 
French Revolution should be clouded by the 
period of the Commune. 

Toward the end of 1919, | arrived at Novo- 
rossiisk, the great Caucasus port of the 
Black Sea, whose fine harbor and docks were 
laid out by an American engineer about forty 
years ago. After Odessa, it is the greatest 
grain port in southern Europe. 

We took up our quarters here in an old 
second class railway coach in a corner of the 





railway yards, and although at first | thought 
it was about the filthiest place | had ever 
seen, I soon realized that it was about the most 
favorable situation in the town. Our neigh- 
bors, also in coaches and abandoned freight 
cars, were beggars and princes, ragged refugees, 
Grand Dukes who had lost most everything 
they owned except their ballet-dancers and a 
few jewels, railroad officials, a few stray Grand 
Duchesses, and more refugees, so bruised and 
beaten by all that they had suffered these 
last months that they seemed mere lumps. 
Poor devils, | often wondered what they could 
have done to deserve all this! Their sins were 
surely not positive and active—they had not 
really done any definite thing which deserved 
so horrible a fate—their sins were almost 
entirely the sins of omission; it must be that 
they had sinned simply in that they did not 
take the steps necessary to prevent all this. 
There was indeed much food for thought as 
one made one’s way through all this misery 
and ruin, through cattle cars crowded with the 
sick, the dying, and sometimes even the dead, 
all sprawling on unspeakably filthy floors in 
station rooms and halls and corridors of 
practically every public building. For hotels, 
hospitals, stables, stores, barracks were 


crowded to the very door-sills with the sick, 
the dying, and those about to die, simply 


because they could not fit into the existing 
order of things. And all with a patience so 
exquisite that to me it was maddening even 
more than pathetic. One’s constant thought 
was of how surely God helps those who help 
themselves—how certainly He abandons those 
who give up the struggle! 

Our nearest neighbors in the squalid freight 
yard were the former president of the Vladi- 
kavkaz Railroad, the best system in Russia, 
who, with his children and grandchildren, 
occupied one small coach. The Grand Duchess 
Marie Pavlova with members of her former 
suite and their families also had a single coach, 
while her son, the Grand Duke Andrey, with his 
son of oddly indefinite parentage and said son’s 
mother, a famous ballerina in her day, like- 
wise lived for months in a tiny railroad coach 
on the opposite side of our mudhole. The 
Grand Duchess was a charming old lady, nor 
did the terror of her situation and the utter 
squalor of our surroundings take one whit 
from her delightful sense of humor and her 
quality of une Grande Dame. 

I think I shall always remember Novo- 


rossiisk more especially because it marked 
such a definite change in my own point of 
view. It happened one day when | was re- 
turning from a visit to the Grand Duchess 
Olga, the Czar’s sister, a very nice, simple, and 
gentle old lady. As 1 picked my way through 
the mud and filth, | commented rather feelingly 
on the terrible tragedy of this poor old lady 
who had spent almost all of her life at Court, 
with everyone bowing abjectly before her and 
now her Court was reduced to a single, feeble 
old servant, who still addressed her mistress as 
Imperial Highness as she laid before her the 
proceeds of the last visit to the pawnbrokers. 
Later that evening in discussing the situation, I 
remiember the whole company expatiating 
loudly upon the tragedy of this case and that, 
of all the poor Grand Dukes who were now 
living such pathetic existences, sometimes 
with no suite at all and only a single pair of 
servants—and almost no amusements, no 
diversions! Think of all the fine times they 
used to have! Oh! it was terrible, terrible! So 
echoed one and all of the company. And then 
suddenly the utter folly of it all came over me 
and | suffered an almost complete revulsion 
of feeling. Why was her case, and that of the 
Grand Dukes and the other former great 
personages who were now idle in Novorossiisk 
or in comparative ease in the various capitals 
of Europe, so much more tragic than that of 
the thousands of other Russians who were 
suffering much greater hardships in their 
attempts really to do something for Russia. 
I remember the look of startled horror that 
came over the company as | said that, in my 
opinion, the only tragedy of the Grand Duchess 
Olga was that she was an old lady separated 
from her family, many of whom had suffered a 
still unkinder fate. Except for that | did not 
see that she was deserving of greater sympathy 
than all these other people who were suffering 
more, even if the contrast with their past was 
not as great. 

As for the Grand Dukes, with one or two 
rare exceptions, | had precious little sympathy 
for them. What had they ever done to 
deserve any such sympathy? They had been 
wasters pure and simple, they had never done 
one useful thing for themselves or their race or 
their country. Had they not themselves 
helped very materially to bring about this very 
state of affairs of which they complained so 
tearfully? With a single exception, had one 
ever heard of a Grand Duke going out to fight 











for his country? Or did one know of a Grand 
Duke ever doing anything whatever except to 
become more profligate and a greater waster? 
Had any of the number ever contributed a 
single idea that had helped country or civiliza- 
tion or any of the people on whom they had 
battened fat? And suddenly in a very torrent 
of passion | recounted the various things that 
I knew of these Grand Dukes, facts which 
were far from a secret among these people to 
whom | was talking, who, in fact, knew them 
even better than I did. Nor did I omit the 
account that little Lupokova, the famous 
Russian dancer, had given me of the orgies 
each year when the famous Kojinska, a former 
dancer, would give a party at her palace for the 
young girls of the Imperial ballet school who 
had just finished their training; girls who had 
been raised almost as in a convent and were 
then turned over to the Grand Dukes—really 
nothing more than throwing children to the 
wolves. Of course, this was all true, they 
said, but what will one have? These wolves 
were after all Grand Dukes; and even my 
friends looked at me with mixed surprise and 
horror—surprise, because what did I expect of 
Grand Dukes? Did | not know what a Grand 
Duke was? And horror, as they wondered 
how a man with such terribly unorthodox 
ideas had ever arrived in this august assembly. 
This was a new and most pernicious form 
of anarchy, they felt, and with such ideas | 
must indeed be as dangerous as if | carried a 
bomb. 

We delayed little in Novorossiisk and hur- 
ried on to Ekaterinodar, the capital of the Don 
Cossack province, which was then General 
Denikin’s headquarters. We saw the General 
almost immediately, and after a long inter- 


view, during which the General explained his: 


ideas very frankly, we dined with him. He 
and his numerous staff and friends were 
extraordinarily cordial. This welcame was 
not only very pleasant, but it was also pro- 
phetic of the Russian attitude toward us during 
the entire year that followed. Although the 
Russians are by all odds the most hospitable 
race under the sun, their attitude toward us 
always seemed even more than cordiality, for 
even from the very beginning, their frank 
friendliness had a naturalness and a spontaneity 
that béetokened a real understanding. This 
was due in large part, I think, to the simple 
fact that we were Americans, and, somehow or 
other, Americans and Russians seem to get 











along together splendidly. Whenever I saw 
Russians and Americans together, in work, in 
play, in business, they -got along splendidly; 
which is rather more than can be said for most 
other Russian-foreign combinations. 


“GETTING ALONG” WITH RUSSIANS 


HERE were many examples of this fact. 

For instance, at this time the British were 
weekly pouring millions of pounds sterling 
worth of supplies into south Russia to support 
Denikin; in fact, they were almost the entire 
support of the Denikin effort. There was a 
large British Mission, political and military, 
with Denikin, and the hundreds of British 
officers there were splendid fellows—I do not 
know that I have ever seen a finer lot of 
soldiermen. But still, save in exceptional 
cases, they never seemed to get along at all well 
with the Russians. | do not think this is the 
fault of either the British or the Russians; it 
is merely a fact. 

Nor were the French particularly successful 
with the Russians. Although many more 
Russians spoke French than spoke English, 
one very rarely saw French and Russians 
playing about together—they seemed to have 
little in common. Next to the Americans, the 
Italians mixed with the Russians better than 
any ohne else, although they were doing nothing 
for Denikin and were even strongly suspected 
of trafficking with the Bolsheviki. Yet the 
Russians found them agreeable and sympa- 
thetic; they were always on excellent terms 
with all classes, they liked the Russians and in 
turn were liked. 


ADMIRAL McCULLY 


HIS question of two races getting on 

together does not always have a logical 
explanation, or perhaps the logic is funda- 
mental and not on the surface. For certain it 
is that we do not always like the.people who do 
the most for us, although we usually like those 
who like us. In our own case, | think the 
attitude of my chief, Admiral McCully, had a 
great deal to do with the Russian attitude to- 
ward us all. At a time when most other 
people were impressing the Russians with 
their own particular importance and the 
absolute necessity that the Russians provide 
them with special quarters, private cars, and 
goodness knows what, Admiral McCully was 
busy explaining to the Russians that he him- 
self was of no importance whatever, that he 





had no power or influence, and was only 
there to see what was going on simply because 
Americans were very much interested in the 
Russians and the future of Russia; and as for 
quarters, he always insisted that inasmuch as 
in the towns where we were the people were 
crowded in at the rate of about one family per 
room, we not only needed no more room than 
the Russians had, but under no conditions 
would accept any more. The result of this 
was that no matter how crowded the Russians 
were they were always trying to do things for 
us. But month after month we jammed our- 
selves into quarters that our orderlies con- 
sidered far beneath their dignity. All this 
time the Admiral ate tinned corned-beef, which 
he had brought along, simply because he felt 
it was not playing the game to buy food at 
the market when it was frightfully scarce, even 
though the rate of exchange would have made 
it possible for us to buy out the whole market 
for almost nothing, had we cared to do so. 


DENIKIN AND HIS ENTOURAGE 


ENERAL DENIKIN proved to have as 

much charm as he had good looks, which 
is no faint praise, for he is a very handsome 
man, and indeed looked the part of the coura- 
geous leader that he was. He is a typical 
Russian—shaved head, full beard, long flowing 
mustaches, broad of shoulder, broader of waist, 
natural, cheerful, and friendly; and with it all, 
dignified and without the slightest trace of 
snobbery, or what we call “side.” His domin- 
ant characteristics were honesty, sincerity, and 
obstinacy. He seemed undismayed by defeat, 
and showed every confidence in his eventual 
success, but my impression was definite that he 
was neither brilliant nor receptive to new 
ideas, and much less a creator of ideas. | felt 
that he was an honest man and a patriot, and 
he was reputed to be a good soldier, but he 
certainly was not a great leader. In the 
months that followed, when | saw a lot of him, 
these impressions became convictions. 

I was a little worried at first when | saw his 
beautiful sweeping mustaches with every hair 
so perfectly and exquisitely trained in place 
that I rather revolted at the thought of the 
enormous cost in time and effort; it seemed to 
indicate rather a lack of sense of proportion in 
any one who, during such a crisis, would be 
willing to spend that amount of time on 
mustaches. However, I dare say, fine mus- 
taches and that sort of thing are very important 


to a Russian General, no small part of whose 
stock in trade is swank and swashbuckling; so 
it may have been worth it. 

I was very much interested in General Den- 
ikin’s entourage. Like the General himself, his 
ministers were forceful men and patriots per- 
haps, and there were good soldiers on his staff, 
but they all had one fundamental in common. 
Not one of them realized that there had been a 
revolution in Russia—a revolution which had 
affected the thought of the people no less than 
it had affected things political. These gen- 
erals did understand, and very thoroughly, 
that there had been some sort of a disturbance, 
rather a violent one to be sure, that they them- 
selves had lost their estates, that everything 
was going to rack and ruin in Russia, and that 
certain evil beasts called Bolsheviki had to be 
wiped out before they could ever get back 
their estates and live the fine old life of the 
Imperial days. Yet I doubt very much whether 
a single one of them knew there had been a real 
revolution; and | doubt, too, whether any of 
them could realize it. Certain it was that I 
never got from them the faintest trace of any 
idea broader than the thought that the Bolshe- 
viki had to be smashed somehow or other, and 
that then the good old days would auto- 
matically come back. 

From Ekaterinodar we went to the front, 
at that time about six miles from Rostov. Our 
first news was of the retreat, of wounded officers 
left behind and murdered by the Bolsheviki, 
and of the utter demoralization of the great 
bands of men, women, and children trekking 
across the steppes—almost the whole country- 
side moving en masse. The Volunteer Army, as 
General Denikin’s forces were known, had 
just had a pretty severe drubbing at the 
hands of the Bolsheviki, and had lost most of 
its supplies, but nevertheless the men actually 
at the front all seemed cheerful, despite the 
most frightful hardships; and they were even 
planning an advance. As a matter of fact, | 
never did go to the front without finding the 
same optimism there. But in exact proportion 
to the distance from the front the optimism 
would lessen; in the rear there was always the 
most frightful pessimism even on the very 
heels of news of a victory. 

I think that one can best understand 
General Denikin, and for that matter all 
the anti-Bolshevist movements of the last 
two and a half years, for they differed only in 
detail, by a scene in the Cossack Krug early in 





January, 1919. This Krug is a sort of super- 
parliament composed of some fifty members 
from each of the three great Cossack parlia- 
ments, the Don, the Terek, and the Kuban. 
The Cossacks have always enjoyed great 
liberties, even under the most autocratic of 
Czars; and, as a matter of fact, they always 
will be free simply because they will not live 
under any condition other than freedom; 
every man jack of them has it ingrained that 
he was born free and that he will die rather 
than give up an iota of the freedom that is his 
birthright. Cossacks are by birth and by 
profession warriors, and this Krug was a 
collection of as fine a lot of clean-limbed, stern- 
jawed fighting men as could be assembled 
anywhere. At the session | describe, these 
legislators were in uniform, of course, for they 
live in uniform; and in addition to the enor- 
mous curved sabre, dagger, and revolver which 
each man carried, many had carbines slung 
across their shoulders, and all had cartridges. 


DENIKIN BREAKS WITH THE COSSACKS 


HEY were indeed an earnest, hard- 


headed lot, these Cossacks, with their 
usual wildness and impatience rather tempered 
by the fact that this was a most momentous 
session, for the decision to be taken would very . 
definitely settle the fate of their country one 


way or the other. At this time, although 
the Cossacks were coéperating with General 
Denikin, the feeling against him was bitter 
because of his autocratic methods and what 
they considered his infringement on their 
age-long rights. The question under considera- 
tion was the demand of the Krug that General 
Denikin’s Minister of Railways for the Cossack 
territory be responsible to the Krug and not 
only to General Denikin personally. At the 
very height of the bitterest discussion of the 
subject, General Denikin stalked into the 
turbulent assembly and in no uncertain tone 
told them what he thought of them and their 
attitude—which wasn’t much! He concluded 
with the ultimatum that they could accept 
his programme in entirety or they could leave 
it in entirety, and that in the latter case he 
would employ his army elsewhere and they 
would see then what would happen to their fine 
Cossack country when the Bolsheviki overran 
it. There was some point in what he said, 
because it was obvious that if he withdrew with 
his volunteer army the Bolsheviki would 
make short work of the Cossack country. 


However, there was exactly as much point in 
the Cossack rejoinder to the effect that if he 
persisted in his autocratic methods the Cossack 
armies would take their own course, and 
General Denikin would then have a splendid 
chance to see what would happen to his fine 
Volunteer Army. 

But this Denikin was too blind to see; and 
the result was that both predictions came 
true.” As the Cossacks declined to fight, the 
Bolsheviki promptly overran the Cossack 
country, and at the same time Denikin’s army 
was pushed into the sea. It took very real 
courage, moral as well as physical, for Denikin 
to go into that angry assembly and try to ram 
his ideas down the throats of those warrior 
legislators; but unfortunately, it also required 
complete political idiocy on his part for him 
even to attempt to do so, since it meant the 
entire alienation of his most valuable support. 
But General Denikin loved issuing ultimatums 
—I think he issued about as many as the 
famous Allied Supreme Council did in 19109, 
when several times a week they would send an 
ultimatum on the same subject to the same 
people, and usually got just about as much 
result as did General Denikin; in fact, about 
the only result was that the definition of the 
word ultimatum changed. For people used to 
wonder whether these very drastic ultimatums 
were after all really final, or whether they were 
simply the first or second or third pronounce- 
ments on the subject. 

The above quarrel with the Cossacks is only 
a single incident of the General’s policy, for Den- 
ikin did the same thing in the case of the Ukrain- 
ians. At the very moment he needed all his 
strength against the Bolsheviki, he despatched 
his three best divisions to fight the Ukrainians 
under Petlura, simply because the Ukrainians 
considered that they had a right to a voice 
in the government of the Ukraine. Almost 
simultaneously he picked a quarrel with the 
Georgians on the score of Georgian indepen- 
dence, and only the fact that he was wiped 
out a little later prevented him from attacking 
them. In short, sincere and honest, great 
patriot, fine soldier, that he was, he had no 
conception at all of the primary necessity of 
uniting all efforts that were fighting for the 
regeneration of Russia, if he would make head- 
way against the Bolsheviki. He had no idea 
with which to appeal to Russians everywhere, 
and in consequence he got no support outside 
hisown army. That this absolute opaqueness 
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to progressive ideas must mean the doom of his 
movement, never entered his consciousness. 
He felt that putting down all ideas other 
than his own was as essential to eventual 
victory as was the winning of a battle; nor did 
he ever reckon that such repression meant 
a dissatisfied army, and there is precious little 
fight in a dissatisfied army. In fact, the 
entire Denikin group always felt that to con- 
sider the popular feeling was a weakness to be 
avoided at all costs. Their characters as well 
as all their training made it inapossible for them 
to understand that the first axiom of a civil 
war is that it can be won only on a popular 
issue, and that the repression of popular ideas 
can result only in killing all enthusiasm for the 
cause in the very people on whom the cause 
must depend for success. They didn’t recog- 
nize that there had been a real revolution. 

Small wonder then, that the Bolshevikt 
pushed Denikin into the sea. The wonder is, 
rather, that the large British political mission 
then with General Denikin allowed him to 
pursue so stupid a course, for rarely does the 
British Foreign Office pursue idiotic policies; 
and in view of the enormous support that the 
British were giving Denikin, it would appear 
evident that they could have brought great 
pressure to bear. 


DENIKIN’S ELIMINATION 


HE Bolsheviki’s tactics were simple: 
there was no front as we knew the term in 
Europe, for here the front consisted merely of 
an imaginary line between outposts on the 
railroads. Accordingly, the Bolsheviki who 
had been retreating rapidly almost up to the 
very moment of the disaffection of Denikin’s 
Cossacks, had only to push forward a column 
of cavalry parallel to Denikin’s railroads and 
about forty miles distant from them, or just 
far enough to avoid an action, and then the 
dread of being outflanked and attacked in the 
rear would do its work among troops whose 
one fear is a flanking movement; and almost 
automatically the Denikin troops were forced 
to retire. That they were not pushed into the 
Black Sea until March, 1920, was due simply 
to the extraordinary bravery of the rear-guard 
troops, who fought like demons, despite the 
demoralization that spread as soon as the 
retreat began. For these troops were advanc- 
ing troops, they had not the morale to hold or 
to retire in order. 
Even at that time there were a few far- 
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seeing Russians who felt that the elimination 
of Denikin and all his entourage was the best 
thing that could happen for Russia even 
though it meant the temporary prolongation 
of the Bolshevist régime. For Denikin and 
his ministers and more intimate supporters 
were reactionaires at heart, and no reactionary 
régime can now exist for long in Russia. Russia 
has progressed far beyond that. All of 
Denikin’s group belonged to that class who are 
extraordinarily liberal when they have no 
power, and as soon as they gain power 
become less and less liberal, until finally, when 
they have real power, they become so despotic. 
that they crash. Time and again the Bol- 
sheviki in their propaganda, which was so 
effective in stirring up the peasants against 
Denikin, made statements against Denikin 
and his programme which were absolutely 
untrue at the time they were made; but oddly 
enough Denikin by his later actions gave 
truth to what had originally been false. In 
short, he did the very things which the Bol- 
sheviki, with their keen knowledge of the 
peasant mind, knew would arouse the people 
against him. 

Early in February, as the Bolshevist line 
bent toward Odessa, we headed in that direc- 
tion and arrived there in the painful interim 
between the evacuation by the Denikin forces 
and the actual taking over by the Bolsheviki. 
Various Ukrainian forces claimed to have taken 
Odessa, but various Ukrainian forces claim 
many things! Apparently no one in Odessa 
knew that the city had ever been captured by 
the Ukrainians! 

We found the harbor crowded with ships 
packed with refugees to an extent | did not 
know ships could be packed. As we stood in 
the harbor, men and women on their knees on 
the outer edge of the breakwater beckoned to 
us with uplifted arms, beseeching us to save 
them. Despite the heavy sea running at the 
time and the complications of the Bolshevist 
situation, we eventually got them off, wet, 
frozen, nearly starved, and snatched just in 
the nick of time from what they felt was certain 
death. When finally they got on board they 
were too dazed even to gulp down food or 
coffee, and for days seemed almost dumb. 
Their story was a most harrowing one, but their 
sufferings had too thoroughly wrecked their 
sense of proportion for them to be of much 
value as observers of what had taken place in 
Odessa or of what the Bolsheviki were doing. 
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So although we could all but toss a stone into 
the town, it was impossible to get any idea of 
what was actually taking place or even of 
what had happened. 


AMONG THE BOLSHEVIKI IN ODESSA 


CCORDINGLY, the only thing to do was 

to get into the town myself, and as the 
report that a number of Americans had been 
left behind in the town during the terror of the 
evacuation presented a fairly plausible pretext, 
] started out to see what | could see. Landing 
at the lighthouse in the early morning, | finally 
managed to bribe and cajole the keeper into 
going to the outpost of Red troops, at the 
end of the Mole, and inform the officer in 
command that I was landing unarmed and 
wished to communicate with the commander of 
the forces of occupation concerning the safety 
of the American citizens still in town. And 
in this way, after numerous small adventures, 
I finally arrived at the Bolshevist headquarters, 
accompanied by a commissar and a rather 
motley crowd that increased as we proceeded. 
There we were joined by another Bolshevist 
commissar, a very intelligent, earnest, and 
forceful looking man, who gave a really com- 
prehensive and apparently very frank account 
of the recent campaign. He explained that 
only a short time before, the Reds had been 
retreating before Denikin so fast that they 
had all been footsore and weary to the point of 
death, but that at Orel the retreat had suddenly 
been interrupted by their taking up the advance 
themselves. This advance had been easy, he 
said, much marching and scrambling along but 
little fighting, because in their advance the 
Denikin troops who lived on the country had 
robbed and plundered the peasants, whereupon 
the peasants as promptly turned against them 
and became so hostile that the way was pre- 
pared for the Red advance. His comrade now 
took up the story and held forth at length 
concerning the outrages perpetrated by the 
Denikin troops, such, for example, as cutting 
off the tongues of some four thousand soldiers 
of the Red army, the chopping off of the hands 
of an even greater number, lining the streets of 
a certain village with rows of men strung up on 
telephone wires, and many other stories bearing 


a striking and sometimes almost verbatim _ 
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resemblance to the accounts in the Bryce 
report concerning German outrages, except 
that Denikin generals and Russian names were 
substituted for German—nor was the famous 
story of a well full of babies’ hands omitted. 
As a matter of fact, the stories of atrocities 
were mostly the results of Red propaganda, 
but other than that there was considerable 
truth in what the commissar said, for the 
Denikin troops had pillaged their own friends; 
and small consolation it is to a robbed peasant 
that the man who has robbed him proclaims 
himself his friend. The commissar omitted to 
mention, however, that the greatest contribu- 
tion in alienating the peasant support from 
Denikin was the mass of Red propaganda to 
the effect that the Denikin régime was return- 
ing to the former owners the lands which the 
peasants had seized. This was not true at the 
time the Bolsheviki stated it, but incredibly 
stupid as it may seem, Denikin himself made it 
true shortly afterward by allowing some of the 
reactionaries in his entourage to take back land 
which the peasants had seized. Of course, Den- 
ikin thus furnished the Bolsheviki with the 
greatest weapon against him that they ever had. 

Although my visit was occasioning great 
excitement, and the surrounding crowd was 
rather unruly, this was due more to curiosity 
than anything else—there really was no very 
dangerous demonstration at all. On the con- 
trary, as we walked along together even the two 
commissars became more and more frank, and 
eventually almost friendly. Poor devils, they 
were hungry to the point of starvation for news 
of the outer world. Here | first realized how 
very many Russians thought that the terrible 
state of affairs in Russia was simply a part of 
the universal European chaos. And later, in 
the interior, it became very evident that to the 
great majority it never even occurred that 
conditions elsewhere were one whit better than 
in Russia. Even the best informed considered 
England on the brink of revolution—and many 
included America in the general chaos. Toa 
people who believe that they are no worse off 
than the rest of the world, the example of the 
rest of the world means little. As long as the 
Bolsheviki can keep Russia in darkness and 
isolation their chances of continued power are 
improved. 


In the August number Lieutenant-Commander Koehler will continue this account 
of bis experience among the Bolsheviki 
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WITH FEISAL AT COURT - AND AFIELD 


I. Adventures in Arabia with the Prince of the Hedjaz and the Desert Tribes 
By COL. THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


In August, 1914, Thomas E. Lawrence, a young Englishman of twenty-six, was engaged in some 
archeological investigations in Arabia, and upon the outbreak of the war was called to Cairo and given 
a commission as second-lieutenant in the British army. Few men in the British service knew much 
about the interior of Arabia and Lawrence was known to have acquired familiarity with the topography 
and peoples of the great peninsula. Before the war broke out he had already spent seven years in 
Arabia. Even before he finished his archeological studies at Oxford he had made a journey to the 
East, and had tramped barefoot and in Arab costume for hundreds of miles across the deserts, living 
with the different tribes he came across. 

Although he had had no military training whatever, it took but a short time for him greatly to 
impress bis superiors, despite the fact that his modesty constantly caused him to go to the utmost length 
to avoid attracting attention. He had been in Cairo only a short time when the great revolt of the Arabs 
against the Turks began, and because of his intimate knowledge of Arabian affairs, he was sent into the 
desert in order to observe and report on the activities of the Arabs. From that moment, his genius took 
command. 

Fortunately be was not so overburdened with instructions as to be held back: and so valuable were 
bis contributions to the Allied cause that in less than seven months he was raised to the rank of colonel, 
directly from that of second-lieutenant. 

For centuries Arabia has been inhabited by warring tribes, whose feuds were carried on for genera- 
tions. And among them no man had been born who could weld them into a nationalistic entity. Yet 
this youthful, blue-eyed archeologist, whose remarkable knowledge of the Arabian people enabled him 
to make himself so at home among them, by bis individual efforts overcame their inter-tribal strife, 
and succeeded in uniting them under the banner of Feisal, Prince of the Hedjaz, and in building up an 
army of more than two hundred thousand sons of the desert, whose ferocity and dash, under his leader- 
ship, drove the overbearing Turk out of Holy Arabia. 

For months Lawrence was almost a myth. Noihing definite was known of him except by a chosen 
few, and even when he had so impressed the King of the Hedjaz with his ability that he was allowed to 
sign the King’s name to important state papers, practically no one knew of the undersized, youthful 
Colonel. But Lawrence became the moving spirit of the Arabian revolt against Turkish oppression. 
Only five feet three inches tall, modest almost to bashfulness, he became, in four years, Prince of 
Mecca, Commander-in-Chief of the Arabian army, and the uncrowned king of the Desert Empire. 





Asked why the Arabs so greatly admired Lawrence, old Auda Abu Tyi, leading sheikh of the 
Howeitat, replied: “ By the beard of the Prophet, he can do everything we do better than we ourselves.” 

And that was a principal reason for Lawrence's amazing success. He could ride a camel with the 
best of Arabia’s riders. - At all of the sports of the Arabs he surpassed the men of the desert themselves. 
Without military training, he had instinctive military genius. And with it all be possessed the power, 
rarely given to outsiders, to understand and interpret every action of his desert allies. He lived among 
them, ate their food, dressed as they dressed, and viewed their problems from their point of view. The 
result was that for the first time in centuries Arabia was united, the Turk was driven out, and once 
again a direct descendant of the Prophet came to sit upon the throne, while an outsider, a European, a 
Christian, was raised to the dazzling position of Shereef, and made a Prince of Mecca, a position never 





held before save by a direct descendant of Mabomet. 
The following article (the first of a series of four) is part cf Colonel Lawrence’s personal record of 
bis adventures, intended originally to be kept only for his own use in after years, and now pub- 


lished for the first time-—THE EpiTors. 


N DECEMBER, 1916, we were very busy 
and confident, and | was just starting for 
Kheif to consult with Feisal about the El 
Wijh expedition, when news came that the 
‘ Turks had suffered a repulse near Bir ibn 
Hassani. A cavalry reconnaissance had pushed 
too far inte the hills, and had been intercepted 
and cut off by the Arabs. This sounded good, 
and I mounted happily with my sponsor, 
Abd el Kerim el Beidawi, who was half-brother 
of the Emir of Yenbo, but to my astonishment 
pure Abyssinian in feature. They told me 
later that his mother was a slave girl, and 
that consequently he was ineligible for office. 

He was of middle height and thin, coal- 
black and debonair, about twenty-six years 
old, with a tiny tuft of beard on his sharp 
chin. He was restless and active, endowed 
_- with a salacious easy humor. With him were 
three or four of his men, all well mounted, and 
we had a rapid journey, for Abd el Kerim is a 
famous rider, proud of doing his stages at 
three times the normal speed. It was not my 
camel, so | had no objection, and we cantered 
for three hours on end. His lunch was then 
shaken down enough for him to feel capable of 
more food, and so we stopped and ate bread. 

After we re-started an hour’s mad race in 
the dark brought us to the end of the Tehama 
and to the foot of the low range of hills (rock 
and sand) cutting off the coastal plain from 
Wadi Yenbo. Last time | had passed south of 
it. This time we crossed it, going up Wadi 
Agida, a narrow, winding, sandy valley between 
the hills. It had run in flood a fortnight earlier, 
and the going was good for our panting camels 
—but the ascent was so steep that we had to 
take it at a foot’s pace. This pleased me, but 
angered Abd el Kerim, and when in a short 
hour we had reached the watershed, he thrust 
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his mount forward again, and for half an hour 
we dashed at breakneck speed downhill in 
the black night (a fair road, fortunately with 
sand and pebbles underfoot); then the land 
flattened out, and we came within reach of the 
outlying plantations of Nakhl Mubarak, the 
chief date-gardens of the southern Juheina. 

When we got near we saw through palm 
trees the flames, and flame-lit smoke of many 
fires; and the hollow ground reéchoed with 
the roaring of thousands of camels, volleys of 
shots, and the shouting of men lost in the 
darkness and looking through the crowd for 
their companions. In Yenbo we had heard 
that Nakhl Mubarak was deserted, so this 
tumult meant something strange, perhaps 
hostile. We crept quietly past an end of the 
grove and down a narrow street between 
man-high mud walls, to a silent group of 
houses. Abd el Kerim forced the courtyard 
door of the first on our left, led our camels 
inside, and tied them down by the walls to 
hide them: then he slipped a cartridge into the 
breech of his rifle and stole off on tip-toe down 
the street toward the noise to find out what 
was happening. We waited there for him, the 
sweat of the ride slowly drying in our clothes 
as we sat about in the chill night, watching. 

He came back after half an hour to say that 
Feisal with all his camel corps had just arrived 
in the village from Sueig, near Kheif, and that 
I was to go down and join him at once. 

The mass of Feisal’s army filled the valley 
from side to side. There were hundreds of 
brushwood fires burning, with Arabs round 
them making coffee, or eating, or sleeping like 
dead men muffled in their cloaks, as closely as 
they could get in the confusion of camels. | had 
never imagined so many camels together, and 
the mess was indescribable, as they were 
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couched or tied up here [f- 
and there all over the camp- R 
ing ground, and more were BS 
always coming in, and the |j*""y 
old ones leaping up on three 
legs to join them, roaring 
with hunger and agitation. 
Patrols were going out, and 
caravans being unloaded, 
and some dozens of Egyp- 
tian mules were bucking 
angrily all over the middle 
of the scene. 

We ploughed our way 
through this din, and in an 
island of calm in the very 
centre of the wadi-bed 
found Shereef Feisal, and 
halted our camels by his 
side. His carpet was spread 
over the stones, and on it 
he was sitting between 
Shereef Sharraf, his cousin, 
the governor of Taif and 
chief justice, and Maulud, 
the rugged slashing old 
Mesopotamian patriot who 
was acting as aide-de-camp. 
In front of Feisal knelt a 
secretary taking down an 
order, and there was 
another reading reports 
aloud by the light of a 
silvered lamp which a slave 
was holding. The night was 
quite windless, the air heavy, 
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and the unglazed flame 
burnt up straight and firm. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE HEDJAZ 


Feisal was as quiet as ever 
and welcomed me with a 
smile while he finished his 


Which extends ‘along the Red Sea from Syria to the Province of Asir and has 
its eastern reaches in the Great Nefud Desert, with its capital in the sacred 
city of Mecca. The red lines indicate the Hedjaz Railroad, and the red lettering 
shows the numerous tribes of Arabia which united under Colonel Lawrence 


dictation. Then he apolo- 
gized for the disorder of my 
reception, and waved the slaves back to give us 
privacy. They had hardly retired when a 
wild camel leaped into the open space in 
front of us, plunging and trampling. Maulud 
dashed to its head to drag it away. It dragged 
him instead, and its load of grass ropes for 
camel fodder came untied, and poured down 
over the taciturn Sharraf, the lamp, and myself 
in an overwhelming avalanche of hay. “God 
be praised,” said Feisal, gravely, “that it was 
neither butter nor bags of gold”—and then 
he explained to me what had happened. 


and proclaimed their independence from Turkey in June, 1916 


The Turks had slipped round the head of the 
Arab forces in Wadi Safra, by a side road in the 
hills, and in doing so had cut communications. 
The Harb in a panic had melted into the 
ravines on each side, and scaled them in parties 
of twos and threes, full of anxiety for their 
threatened families. The Turkish infantry 
had poured down the empty valley, as far as 
Wasta, and had then sent some camel corps 
and mounted infantry over the Dhifran Pass 
to Bir Said, where the easy Zeid had nearly 
been caught sleeping in his tent. However he 
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had just got warning, and with the help of 
Abdulla el Thawab, an old Harith campaigner, 
had delayed the enemy attack long enough to 
enable some of the tents and baggage to be 
packed on camels and driven away. He had 
afterward escaped himself, but his force, 
which was to cover the Subh hills and Wadi 
Safra and the Sultani road, had melted away to 
a loose mob of fugitives, riding wildly through 
the night for Yenbo. 

‘The road to Yenbo was thereby laid entirely 
open to the Turks, and Feisal had rushed 
down there only an hour ago, with five thou- 
sand men to protect his base until something 
properly defensive could be arranged. His 
spy system was broken down temporarily as 
the Harb had lost their wits in the darkness 
and were bringing in mad and contradictory 
reports from one side and another, about the 
strength of the Turks and their movements 
and intentions. He had no idea whether they 
would ride straight at Yenbo, or be content 
with defending the northern passes into Wadi 
Safra while they threw themselves against 
Rabigh and Mecca. The situation would be 
serious either way: the best that could happen 
would be if Feisal’s presence here attracted 
them, and they lost further days trying to 
catch his field army, while we fortified Yenbo. 
Meanwhile he was doing all he could, quite 
cheerfully, and I sat down beside him, and 
listened to the news, and the petitions and 
complaints and difficulties being brought in 
and settled by him publicly. 


IN CAMP WITH FEISAL 


T ‘HIS lasted till half past four in the 

morning. It grew very cold and the 
damp of the valley rose up through the carpet, 
and soaked our clothes, and a white mist 
collected over the whole camp, which gradually 
stilled as the tired men and animals all went 
one by one to sleep and the fires became thin 
slow pillars of smoke. Immediately behind 
us, rising out of the bed of mist, was the eastern 
end of Jebel Rudhwa, more steep and rugged 
than ever, and brought quite close by the 
moonlight so that it seemed to hang over our 
heads. Feisal had at last finished his more 
urgent work. We ate _half-a-dozen dates 
each, and then curled up on the very wet 
carpet underneath us. I lay there shivering 


and watched the Biasha sentries creep up, and 
spread their cloaks gently over Feisal as soon 
as they were sure he was asleep. . 
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An hour later we got up stiffly—the false 
dawn was too cold for us to go on pretending 
to rest—and the slaves lit a fire of palm ribs to 
warm us, while Sharraf and | searched about: 
for food and fuel for the moment. Messengers 
were still coming in from all sides, and the 
camp was not far from panic. Feisal decided 
to move to another position partly because we 
would be washed out of this one if it rained 
anywhere in the hills, and partly to occupy. 
the men’s minds and soothe their restlessness. 
When his drum began to beat, camels were 
loaded instantly; and at the second signal 
everyone leaped into the saddle and drew off 
to left or right, leaving a broad lane up which 
Feisal rode. He was on his mare, with Sharraf a 
pace behind him, and then: Ali, the standard- 
bearer, a splendid wild man from Nejd with a 
hawk’s face framed in the long plaits of black 
hair falling downward from his temples. Ali 
was on a tall camel, and behind him were all 
the mob of shereefs and sheikhs and slaves— 
and myself—following pell mell. There were 
eight hundred in the bodyguard that morning. 

Feisal rode up and down looking for a place 
to camp, and at last stopped on the farther side 
of a little open valley, the road to Yenbo. 
It was just north of Nakhl Mukarak village, 
but the houses lay so deep in the palm trees 
that few of them could be seen from our 
tents. Feisal had two tents, and he pitched 
them on a raised slope below some little knolls. 
Sharraf, who had a tent, and some of the 
others pitched theirs alongside. The guards 
put up booths and shelters, and near by our 
Egyptian gunners pitched their twenty tents, 
dressed beautifully in line, and looking very 
military. We stayed here for two days, most 
of which I spent in Feisal’s company, and so | 
got at last a proper insight into his manner of 
work, at an interesting season, for the morale 
of his men had suffered a heavy shock, and 
now wild reports of the defection of the 
northern Harb made matters worse. 

His first duty was to make up their lost 
spirits, and he did this by lending some of his 
own to every one within reach. He was 
accessible to any man who stood outside his 
tent and waited for notice: and | never saw 
him cut a petition short. He listened to 
every case, and if he did not settle it himself, 
called for Sharraf or Faiz to deal with it for 
him. His extreme patience was a lesson to 
me on what headship in Arabia meant. 

His self-control seemed equally great. When 
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: COLONEL LAWRENCE 


The author of this article. Going to Arabia first as an English archeologist he learned their language and customs so 
that when the war came he was able to become the soul and brains of their successful struggle against the Turks 
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BEDOUIN HORSEMEN 





The horsemanship of the men of these Arab tribes is famous the 
world over. The army of Feisal was most fortunate in its cavalry 


Mirzuk, his guest-master, came in from 
Zeid to explain away the shameful story 
of their rout, Feisal just laughed at him (in 
public), and sent him aside to wait, while he 
saw the sheikhs of the Harb and the Ageyl, who 
had been really responsible by their careless- 
ness for our surprise and disaster. He rallied 
them gently, chaffing them for having done 
this or that, for having inflicted such losses, or 
lost so much. Then he called back Mirzuk 
and lowered the tevt-flap, a sign that there was 
private business to be done. I feared recrim- 
inations, but Feisal made room for him on his 
carpet and said: “Now tell us some more 
Nights and marvels of your battle. Amuse 
us;” and Mirzuk falling into the spirit of the 
thing (he was a very good-looking, clever 
fellow, a little too sharp-featured) began in 
his broad Ateibi twang to draw up word- 
pictures of Zeid in flight, and of the terror of 
Abdulla el Thawab, and of how Shereef Hussein 
el Harith lost his coffee-pots. 

Feisal in speaking has a rich musical voice, 
and uses it carefully in addressing his men. 
To them he talked in the ordinary tribal 


dialect, but with a curious hesitant manner, as 
though faltering painfully among the phrases, 
‘looking inward to his mind for the just word. 
His thought moves perhaps only by a little in 
front of his speech. The phrases at last 
chosen are usually the simplest, which gave 


him an air of emotional sincerity. It seems 
possible, through the thin screen of words, to 
see a pure and very brave spirit shining. At 
other times he was full of humor, the invariable 
magnet of Arab good-will. He spoke one 
night to the Rifai sheikhs, when he sent them 
forward to occupy the plain this side of Fagir, a 
tangled country of acacia and tamarisk 
thickets. He told them quietly that the 
Turks were coming on, and that it was their 
duty to hold them up and give God the credit 
of their victory. He added that this would 
become impossible, if they went to sleep. The 
older men, and in Arabia elders are esteemed 
above youths, broke out into delighted speech, 
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THE PORT OF EL WIJH 


The Arabian kingdom of the Hedjaz has a long coast line, the entire length of the Red Sea, but 
few ports. The illustration shows the flat tops of houses in a land where the sun seldom shines 








STREET SCENE IN JIDDA 


Jidda is the port of Mecca. Located about half way down the Red Sea it 
has been the port of entry for Mohammedan pilgrims to the sacred city 
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SUNDOWN 





WITH THE ARAB ARMY OF INDEPENDENCE 


An extraordinary sight is afforded when the Arabian army goes into camp and the faithful camels kneel down 


to rest. 


and after saying that God would give him a 
victory, and then two victories, prayed that 
his life might be prolonged, to enable him to 
accumulate an unprecedented number of 


victories. Better than this they kept an 
excellent watch all night. 

The routine of our life there in camp was 
simple. Just before daybreak the army /mam 
used to climb to the top of a little hill in 
front of the sleeping forces, and there utter 
an astounding call to prayer. His voice was 
hard and very powerful, and the hill seemed 
to act like a sounding-board, throwing echoes 
of his call everywhere in the valleys. We 
were effectually roused by him, whether we 
prayed or not; and most of us did not. As 
soon as his cry ended Feisal’s own private 
Imam called gently and musically from just 
outside the tent. A few minutes later one of 
Feisal’s five slaves (all freed men, but refusing 
discharge till it was their own pleasure, for it 


Colonel Lawrence and the Emir Feisal were accompanied in their campaigns by 30,000 camels 


is good and profitable to be my lord’s servant) 
came round to Sharraf and myself with a cup 
of sweetened coffee fpr each of us. Sugar is 
considered fitting in the first cup of coffee 
during the chill of dawn. 

An hour or so later the flap of Feisal’s sleep- 
ing tent would be thrown back, an invitation 
to us to go and call on him. . There would be 
four or five present, and after the morning’s 
news a tray of breakfast would be carried in. 
The staple in Wadi Yenbo was dates, but 
sometimes Feisal’s Circassian great-aunt would 
send him a box of her famous spiced cakes 
from Mecca, and sometimes Hejris, his body- 
slave would give us odd biscuits and cereals of 
his own composition. After breakfast would 
come bitter coffee and sweet tea, in alternation, 
while Feisal’s correspondence was answered by 
dictation to his private secretaries, one of 
whom was the adventurous Faiz, and the other 
the Imam, a sad-looking person, conspicuous 








THE OASIS 


A few palm trees in a hollow are more important than roads-in Arabia. 


The pho- 


tograph shows the camp of the Emir Feisal and some of his soldiers near an oasis 


in the army for the great umbrella hanging to 
his saddle bow. Occasionally someone im- 
portant was received in private audience at this 
hour, but very seldom, for this was Feisal’s 
private tent and kept as such. It was an 


ordinary bell tent, furnished with a box of 
cigarettes, a camp bed, a fairly good Kurd 
rug, a poor Shirazi, and the delightful old 
Baluch prayer carpet that he used himself. 


At about eight o’clock Feisal would buckle 
on his ceremonial dagger and walk across 
to his reception tent, which was floored with 
two horrible Kilims. We walked after him, 
the slaves brought up the rear, and clustered 
round the open walls of the tent’ to control 
the suppliants. Feisal would sit down at 


the end facing the opening, and we with our 
backs against the wall, in a semicircle out 
from him. The callers used to squat or lie 
down on the sand at the tent-mouth, and 
in circles beyond, waiting their turn. If any 
Case was urgent it was whispered in a slave’s 
ear, and the slave would tell Sharraf or 
another, who would hand it on to the Emir 


if he thought fit. Few cases were referred 


back; none postponed. If possible all busi- 
ness was got through by noon. 

We then reassembled in the living tent, and 
Hejris and Salem used to carry in the luncheon 
tray, on which would be as many dishes as they 
could invent in their circumstances. Feisal is 
an inordinate smoker but a very light eater, 


BEDOUIN IRREGULARS GATHERING FOR A MARCH 
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patrols of the night, for 
most of the fighting was 
done in the darkness, and 
for the last six months the 
enemy had always been only 
a few miles away. 

Between six and seven 
they would bring in the 
evening meal, to which all 
present in headquarters 
were bidden by the slaves. 
It resembled the luncheon, 
except that many cubical 
fragments of boiled mutton 
were sorted through the 
rice, which was its main- 
stay. 

This meal was the last inci- 
dent of the day, except for 
the coffee and green tea at in- 








A RESIDENCE IN JIDDA 


Arabian architecture is very distinctive. 
typified by dry mud, fancy scrolls, and great age 


and he used to play about with the beans or 
lentils, rice, spinach, and cakes till he judged 
that we had had enough. He would then 
wave the food away, and the slaves would 
pour water for our fingers at the tent door. 
Fat men, like Mohammed ibn Shefia, made a 
comic grievance of the Emir’s quick and 
delicate meals, and used to have food of their 
own prepared in their places when they came 
away from his dish. After lunch we would 
talk for a few minutes, while coffee and green 
tea re-appeared. Then till two o’clock the 
curtain of the living tent would be let down; 
Feisal was sleeping, reading, or doing private 
business. In the afternoon he would sit again 
in the reception tent till he had finished with 
all who wanted to speak with him. I never 
saw an Arab leave him dissatisfied or hurt, a 
testimony to his tact and memory, for he 
seemed never at a loss for words or mistaken 
over a personality. 

If there was time after the second audi- 
ence he would take a walk with his friends, 
talking about horses and camels, or the names 
and features of the country about him. The 
sunset prayer was sometimes public, though 
Feisal was not outwardly very pious. If there 
was prayer the Imam led it. After dark 
he returned to his living tent, and saw people 
individually, planning the reconnaissances and 


tervals till bed-time. Feisal 
a did not sleep till very late, 
ited and never showed any wish 
to hasten our going. In the 
evening he relaxed, and so 
far as possible work then was forbidden. He 
would send out for some local sheikh, to tell 
him stories of the district, and histories of the 
tribe and its connections; or else the tribal 
poets would sing of their wars, long traditional 
epics, with stock epithets, stock descriptions, 
stock incidents grafted afresh on the efforts 
and feelings of the men of each generation. 
Feisal is a master of Arabic poetry, he would 
often provoke recitation, and reward the best 
verses of the night. 

Feisal asked me if I would consent to 
wear Arab clothes like his own while in the 
camp. I would find it better for my own 
part, since it was more comfortable when 
living Arab fashion, as we were. Moreover, 
the tribesmen would then understand how to 
take me. Hitherto the only wearers of khaki 
in their experience had been Turkish officers, 
and before them they took up an attitude of 
instinctive defence. If 1 wore Meccan clothes, 
like him or like Sharraf, they would behave tc 
me as though | were one of the leaders, to my 
very great advantage. Also | could then slip in 
and out of his tent without making a sensation 
that had to be explained away each time to 
newcomers. I agreed at once, gladly, for 
uniform clothes are abominable when riding a 
camel or sitting about on the ground, and 
the Arab things, which I had grown accustomed 






Feisal at Court and Afield 


to before the war are cleaner and more decent 
in the desert. Hejris was pleased too, and 
exercised his fancy in fitting me out in a 
splendid white silk and gold-embroidered 
wedding garment, which had been sent to 
Feisal (was it a hint?) from his family in Mecca. 
I] took a stroll round the villages of Mubarak 
and Bruka, in the newness of these robes to 
re-learn their precise management, because 
one walks quite differ- 
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this he actually did. | telegraphed at the 
same time to Captain Boyle (commanding the 
Red Sea fleet), saying that Yenbo was gravely 
threatened, and he at once replied that his 
ships would concentrate on it. This was a 
consolation, for worse news came next day. 
The Turks had thrown a strong force forward 
from Bir Said against Nakhl Mubarak, and 
had caught Feisal’s levies while they were still 

unsteady. There had 





ently in skirts and san- 
dals than in khaki. 
Feisal’s defence in 
Wadi Yenbo would be 
only a pause, in the 
nature of things, and it 
seemed best that I should 
return to Yenbo to 
think seriously about 
an amphibious defence 
scheme for its port. 
The British navy had 
promised every assist- 
ance, and we agreed that 
I] should summon it, and 
arrange for shore coép- 
eration with Zeid, as | 
saw fit. Feisal gave mea 
magnificent bay camel 
to take me back. We 
marched by a new 
road, Wadi Messarih, be- 
cause there was a scare 
that Turkish patrols 
were on the Agida 
road. Bedr ibn Shefia 
was with me, and we 
did the journey easily 
in a single stage of six 
hours, arriving in Yenbo 
before dawn. As | had 
been up and about for 
three strenuous days, 
I went straight to our 
empty house and fell asleep on a bench. Two 
hours later I was called out by the news that 
Zeid was coming, and went down to the gate 
to see the beaten force ride in. There were 
about eight hundred of them, quiet but in no 
way mortified by their shame. Zeid himself 
seemed fairly indifferent. As he entered the 
town he turned and cried to Abd el Kader, the 
governor, “Why your town is in ruins. | will 
telegraph to my father for forty masons to 
repair the public buildings.” And 





FOR INDEPENDENCE 


The fine horses and riders of Arabia con- 

tributed greatly to the success of the war 

against the Turks, but actually Colonel 
Lawrence found camels more useful 


been a short fight, and 
Feisal had broken off 
and was retreating 
here. This was uncom- 
monly near a disaster. 
I took my camera and 
from the parapet of the 
Medina gate got a fine 
photograph of them all 
coming in together. 
Feisal had nearly two 
thousand men with him, 
but none of the Juheina 
tribesmen. It looked 
like treachery, a real 
defection of the tribes, 
which both of us had 
thought impossible. 

| called at once at 
his house and he told 
me the history. The 
Turks had come forward 
with three battalions and 
many mounted men. 
They had got across 
Wadi Yenbo into Bruka 
village, thus threaten- 
ing his communications 
with Yenbo. They had 
also been able to get 
their seven guns into 
action against him. 
Feisal threw out the 
Juheina on his left, to 
cut in between the Turks and Bir Said, down 
the bed of the great valley. His centre he had 
kept in Nakhl Mubarak, and he had put the 
Egyptian guns into Jebel Agida to keep the 
Turks out of it. Then he had opened fire with 
his two fifteen-pounders on the Turkish posi- 
tion. Rasim, a Syrian officer once in the Turkish 
army, was directing these two guns, and he 
made a great demonstration. They had been 
sent down from Egypt as a gift (like the 
sixty thousand rifles supplied the Shereef’s army 
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STREET SCENE IN YENBO 


A port on the Red Sea which was captured from the Turks by Colonel Lawrence and his 
Bedouins who swept down from the land side while British ships shelled the town from the sea 


they were the worn or defective relics of the 
Gallipoli campaign), and so Rasim had no 


sights, no range-finders, no range tables, no 


high explosive. His distance may have been 
six thousand yards, but his fuses were of early 
period, full of green mould and if they burst 


_ it was sometimes soon after leaving the gun, 


and sometimes long afterward as they lay on 
the ground. As he had no means of getting 
any of his ammunition carried off if things 
went wrong, he blazed away merrily, laughing at 
this fashion of making war: and the Bedouins, 
seeing the commandant so pleased, took heart. 

Things had been going well, and Feisal had 
hopes of a decisive success when suddenly his 
left wing, which was doing the envelopment in 
the valley, halted, and began to waver. Finally 
they turned their backs on the enemy, and 
returned tumultuously to their camping ground 
behind the centre. Feisal had been with the 
centre; he saw the movement, galloped back to 
Rasim and cried to him that the Juheina had 
broken, and he was to save the guns. 

As I was listening to Feisal’s story, and curs- 
ing the recreant Juheina chiefs, there was a stir 
about the door, and Abd el Kerim, the second 


of them, broke through the slaves, came up 
to the dais, kissed Feisal’s head rope in saluta- 
tion, and sat down beside us. Feisal looked 
really astonished, and said “How?” Abd el 
Kerim explained how cast down they were 
when Feisal fled, and how he and his brother 
had fought the Turks for another night alone 
and without artillery, till the palm groves 
became untenable, and they too had been 
driven through Jebel Agida and had made for 
Yenbo, the next watering-place. His brother 
and half the manhood of the tribe were just 
entering the gate. The other half had fallen 
back up the valley toward Kheif. 

“And why did you retire to the camping 
ground behind us during the battle?’’ asked 
Feisal. 

“Only to make ourselves a cup of coffee,” 
said Abd el Kerim, “we had fought from 
sunrise, and it was dusk, and we were very 
tired and thirsty.” 

Feisal and | lay back and cried with laughter 
for the first and only time in the campaign, 
and then went out to see what could be done 
to repair our muddles, and to save this all- 
important base from the enemy attack. 


Colonel Lawrence will tell more Arabian adventures in the August number 





DEEP-SEA MYSTERIES 


Life and Phenomena of the Ocean and Their Importance to Us 
By H. S. H. THE PRINCE OF MONACO 


The Alexander Agassiz gold medal has been recently awarded to His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Monaco in recognition of thirty-five years in the active prosecution of oceanographic work. He has 
explored in detail the eastern North Atlantic from the Canary Islands as far as Spitzbergen. In 
connection with his investigations His Highness has founded and endowed the Institute of Oceanography 


at Paris, which includes the Oceanographic Museum at Monaco. 


Furthermore, he supports a number 


of scientific publications including his special memoirs, considered among the most magnificent of 
scientific publications, in which are given the results of bis own expeditions —Tue Epitors. 


HE more science has_ unfolded 
the field of the ocean before my 
eyes, the more it strengthened my 
belief in the rising of a new philos- 
ophy, reserving for our successors 
an enlarged view of the connections in the 
living world. The more our judgment com- 
pares the conditions of ocean life with those of 
air life, the surer we feel that the main forces 
of the higher organisms have found in the sea 
an original power, the source of formulas out 
of which the human brain gradually evolved. 
The sea-palace overlooking Monaco and the 
ages of ignorance, daily grows richer with the 
spoils which my co-workers and | have gath- 
ered at every depth and on every bottom of 
the sea, wherever they were waiting till a new 
spirit in humanity should enquire of them 
what they could reveal concerning the origin of 
the world. For there are few branches of the 
field of terrestrial knowledge whose study 
cannot be extended to the sphere of the sea, 
so that the Oceanographical Institute and 
Museum have gradually come to be visited 
by workers of every description, urged by the 
notion that the ocean possesses an enormous 
stock of the elements which have shaped, and 
the forces that rule, our planet. 


The time is now come for considering 
throughout the world the great problems of 
the ocean, which humanity should approach 
with the best of its instruments, for the ocean 
will more speedily secure for men the progress 
which will conquer barbarity, powerful though 
it still is in the very roots of civilization. 
That time has been kept back by the assault 
launched by criminals whose ambition was to 
restore in the world this right of Might which 
always does away with the right of Conscience. 
And we now see the intellectual world, the 
sustaining power of the achievement of civiliza- 
tion, crippled by the filth and blood and ruin 
which the demons or the demented of Central 
Europe have shed over the promise of ages. 

After exploring for five and twenty years all 
the levels of the North Atlantic Ocean, from 
the tropical to the polar regions, in order 
chiefly to enlarge the knowledge of zodlogical 
and physical oceanography, [| was more 
particularly entering on such studies as concern 
physiology, when the World War came and 
upset the lives of all workers. Eight years 
were wasted for the activities of those men who 
primarily care about the interests of humanity. 

Yet such is to-day the power of human 
thought, that in the whole course of the war my 














IN PURSUIT OF A WHALE 


The Prince of Monaco aiming a harpoon gun at a whale off Gibral- 
tar. He is standing in the dory of his yacht, the Princesse Alice 


oceanographical laboratories never desisted 
completely from their appointed task; and I was 
gratified with the sight of two hundred thou- 
sand boys of the American Army visiting 
the Museum at Monaco while staying on our 
sunny shore, either to heal their wounds or to 
improve their strength. 

When | gave more prominence in my 
scientific campaigns to physiology, | enjoyed 
the codperation of such noted scientists as 
Charles Richet and Portier, or a few younger 
men who thus prepared for their future. 
Joubin and Bouvier had so far visited with 
me the awful spaces of the ocean, which almost 
daily yielded tons of beings unknown to science: 
abyssal Cephalopoda or pelagic Crustacea. 
Buchanan and Thoulet, those veterans of the 
early great labors about the sea, have been for 
thirty years closely connected with my in- 
vestigations. And Doctor Richard, Director 
of the Oceanographical Museum at Monaco, 
the faithful fellow-laborer in all my voyages, 
and, consequently, of all oceanographers, the 


best versed in our science as a whole, carries in 
him a spirit akin to the forces which have led 
me on for thirty-five years. 

Owing to his clever conceptions, and Com- 
mandant Bouree’s, there have been of late 
years made available for me large nets with 
extremely small meshes, with which | have 
explored the intermediate depths of the 
ocean, from the surface down to more than 
five thousand meters. Moreover it has, in some 
instances, been possible, by means of a special 
bathometer attached to the net, to ascertain 
at about which level the catch has taken 
place. 

It was known for a long time that there ex- 
isted, between the great depths and the surface 
of the seas, a fauna consisting of many species 
and wearing a unique aspect, a sample of which 
singular world is sometimes found floating as a 
corpse, in very early morning, before the sea- 
birds have picked up these remnants of nightly 
struggles for life. But, after the improve- 
ments in our operations, unexpected facts were 








gradually brought to light and confirmed by 
other oceanographers. And it was only in 
1912 that I obtained, by turning to account the 
bathometer above mentioned, which had been 
manufactured in Germany with great diffi- 
culty, the true curve of the levels through 
which the net had sunk in one operation. 
Shortly after, | was able to make a net whose 
opening and closing could be controlled on 
board the ship; and such improvements en- 
abled us to establish, 
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consisting of the whole of an extremely minute 
fauna that is unable to direct itself among 
the sea-forces. 

The plankton, a reduction of the animal and 
plant forms of the sea-world, is consequently 
swept about by currents over special regions of 
the sea and followed by troops of stronger an- 
imals that feed on it and are themselves fed 
upon by a yet mightier fauna. So it comes 
about that there has been established in the 

living sea-world, 





by means of opera- 
tions carried out by 
day and by night, at 
various depths, that 
there exists in those 
vast spaces a whole §— 
bathypelagic world ~ 

undergoing vertical 
oscillations by which 
some individuals are 
dragged up from the 
low levels where 
they live to within 
fifty meters of the 
surface, the process 
only occurring at 
night. Consequently, 
we now find about 
midnight, quite close 
to the surface, 
strange animals 
which we formerly, 
when operating in 








from the plankton 
masses to the biggest 
Cetacea, alarge cycle 
wherein we see life 
constantly arising 
out of death, amid 
the waters striving 
for their balance. 
Currents thus exer- 
cise supreme influ- 
ence over the shoals 
of sardine or herring, 
as well as a good 
many others which 
they supply with 
food under such con- 
ditions. Once, upon 
examining the stom- 
ach of one of those 
fish, we estimated 
the number of Peri- 
diniidez lying there 
to be twenty million. 








broad daylight, had 
to seek through most 
elaborate means at 
several thousand 
meters’ depth. We. 
have also found that such animals as are able 
to undergo that enormous displacing more 
frequently belong to the species provided with 
luminous organs. 

Of the great researches to which I have 
applied myself for more than a quarter of a 
century, in order to throw light on the prob- 
lems concerning the science of the sea, | will 
mention here my investigation of the cur- 
rents in the North Atlantic Ocean. Those 
motions of the sea-waters, so varied and at 
times so extensive, which are chiefly com- 
manded by meteorological influences, in their 
turn exercise considerable influence over life 
in the seas, through the distribution of plank- 
tons, which are a mass of alimental substance 


AFTER A HUNT IN RUSSIA 


The Prince is an all-round sportsman. 
standing beside an aurochs, or European bison, which he has 
killed 


Out of the ensem- 
ble of the facts, I see 
convincing grounds 
arise for regarding 
the sea as the cra- 
dle of life. Looming on the horizon of hu- 
man knowledge, | descry the string of the 
species sprung from one another in their meet- 
ings, as they are distributed between surface 
and bottom. And while | compare that 
world, remaining a homogeneous one through 
the ages, with those more distinct animals, 
held on one plane on the earth’s surface, as 
though they had fled from the ocean, it seems 
to me that their slower evolution leads the 
whole of this. terrestrial fauna to speedier 
disappearance, owing to the unstable light 
environment in which a few groups, the 
Pinnipedia [seals, sea lions, etc.], cetaceous 
mammalia [whales, porpoises, etc.], for in- 
stance, have not been able to gain even the 
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AT THE BOW OAR 
His Highness takes a spell at rowing, while he pursues grampus in his dory 
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SPEARING A FISH 
From the dory of the Princesse Alice the Prince has just speared a spiny fish 























HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC 
The Prince has hunted and explored from the Canary Islands as far as Spitzbergen 








IN KING’S BAY, SPITZBERGEN 
During Arctic expeditions the Prince of Monaco has found much diversion in hunting seals 
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AN ARCTIC COAST 


From his launch the Prince 
of Monaco takes a shot at 
game along the coast 


requisite fitness and have remained half and 
half, with imperfect means of breathing and 
locomotion. 

Having for a score of years observed the cur- 
rents of the North Atlantic Ocean, by means 
of large-scale experiments based on organized 
floating, | was, when the war broke out, 
prepared for the research to find what becomes 
of the wandering mines drifting from the 
mine-fields which were placed near the coasts 
of both continents. I took up the formulas 
that | had used during my earlier investigations 
and which enabled me to draw a chart of the 
great currents sweeping along or connecting 
Europe and America. | was then able to 
present the navigators on the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean with a very accurate chart of the 





course followed by those formidable engines. 
On it one can see an immense cycle, whose 
centre is held by the Azores, described by the 
mines in a period of about four years, such 
being the space of time for their completing 
the voyage from the English Channel to the 
Canaries and the West Indies, and back. 

My calculations for this work are accurate, 
with respect to the direction and the velocity 
of the currents, for the hydrographical and 
meteorological officers on both sides of the 
ocean observed the passing by or meeting of 
mines in the manner | had announced to 
navigators, while pointing out as well the most 
dangerous areas and the safest routes. The 
two sets of results confirm each other mutually 
after thirty-five years’ interval. 








THE KING OF SPAIN 


The guest of the Prince 
of Monaco on the latter’s 
yacht 





Deep-Sea Mysteries 


The orientation of animals in their relation 
to the sea presents some highly interesting 
phenomena which | want to explain here. 

One of my operations, carried out about 1500 
meters deep with a large pot, brought up not 
only very big “Geryon” crabs, which had 
been caught inside, but a number of the same 
clinging to the outside; thus I witnessed the 
perplexity the latter must have been in 
through want of resolution when the pot was 
just leaving the bottom. They were merely 
crawlers, unable to swim, which a sudden 
separation from the bottom whereon the ap- 
paratus was lying prevented from being reso- 
lute enough to drop back to their environment 
by simply falling down the very small height 
which kept them above it at first. They 


A CONFERENCE 


The captain of the Princesse 
Alice explains his route 


. FISHING FROM A RAFT 


The Prince of Monaco has 
fished in many ways and 
in many places 


allowed themselves to be lifted a height of 1,500 
meters up to the surface, despite the incon- 
venience they must have felt, owing to the 
change in temperature and the decrease in 
pressure, and they were found to be thoroughly 
alive. 

Another time, in the Mediterranean, between 
Corsica and France, | met with a big whale 
which was apparently repairing to a deter- 
mined goal, and accompanied it with my 
ship the Princesse Alice, keeping close to 
its flank. For six hours it kept the same 
compass-route, without deviating from it 
more than two or three degrees; covering 
about forty kilometers without a deviation, 
although there was no visible object to guide 
it. Moreover its divings and surface breath- 
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THE DEEP-SEA NET 


The scientific staff of one of the Prince of Monaco’s expeditions 
are shown watching to see what wonders the net is bringing forth 


ings, as measured with a chronometer, showed 
no marked differences: ten minutes under 
water alternating with six to eight breathings. 

Lastly, as to terrestrial birds, which fly 
over the sea in their migrations, | have found 
certain facts showing that the birds completely 
lack orientation under definite circumstances, 
as when they have swerved from their north- 
ward or southward route, while on their lon- 
gitude there exists no more land in either of 
these directions. Then, the migratory birds 
swept by some storm away from continental 
Europe, at length drop down to the sea, missing 
the instinct which would help them to find the 
lands that sometimes lie a short distance 
eastward. 

On the other hand, those which in their 
chance-guided endeavors have been so lucky as 
to reach the Azores, never left them again. 
Several of these islands are therefore inhabited 
with woodcock and quail and wood-pigeons, 
which never leave them; and there can be vis- 
ited at Sao Miguel de Ponta Delgada a large 
collection of species captured under these 
circumstances. 


irritation and hypesthesia. 


With regard to phenomena relating to light, 
Messrs. Bertel and Grein have pursued very 
important researches at the Monaco Oceano- 
graphical Museum, concerning the penetration 
of the various light radiations into the depth of 


sea-water. Mr. Grein in particular has suc- 
ceeded in gaining a photographic print on 
highly sensitive plates exposed 1,500 meters 
deep. 

But there is still one question of biology that 
offers a very great deal of interest. On my 
ship, Dr. Charles Richet, assisted by Doctor 
Portier, brought to light the following facts: 

The tentacles of certain marine animals 
like Physalia provoke by simple contact local 
By injecting the 
extracts from these tentacles into a dog, a 
pigeon, and so on, these animals are plunged 
into a state of conscious semi-narcosis more or 
less prolonged, during which they remain 
absolutely insensible to pain. Richet and 
Portier have named this benumbing substance 
“hypnotoxine.”’ 

In experimenting with extracts from the 
tentacles of certain sea-anemones, Richet and 





Portier found that dogs, after having received 
one injection, became exceedingly susceptible 
to the action of a second dose. These dogs 
could be killed by a quantity representing only 
a fraction of the dose that would be fatal to a 
dog not previously treated. They gave the 
name ‘‘anaphylaxis” to this state of abnormal 
sensitiveness of a subject to the action of 
certain substances, which might be foreign 
albumins of any kind, animal or vegetable. 
For example: the blood-serum of an animal of 
a different species; egg-albumen; substances 
usually harmless, like milk; the extracts of 
various organs, bacteria or the extracts from 
bacteria (bacterial proteins), etc. 


THERAPEUTIC RESEARCH 


F, FOR example, a small amount of serum 
from the horse, even one hundredth of a 
cubic centimeter, is injected into a guinea-pig, 
the animal is rendered hypersensitive to horse 
serum. This hypersensitiveness goes completely 
unnoticed unless after a certain lapse of time the 
guinea-pig is again inoculated with serum from 
the horse; under these conditions the anaphy- 
lactic state reveals itself by a condition of 
“shock,” with grave symptoms and sometimes 
even death in a few minutes. 

There was at first considerable surprise and 
incredulity because scientists had always before 
been accustomed to regard the reaction of 
immunization or of diminution of sensitive- 
ness as the appropriate response of an organism 
to the injection of foreign substances. It was 
therefore astonishing that exactly the opposite 
phenomenon could result. Thus the laws of 
immunity weré completely upset. 

Though but a few years have passed since 
the condition of anaphylaxis was studied for the 
first time, it has now become one of the sub- 
jects which have brought forth the most works 
in the domain of immunity. The amount 
of research carried out upon anaphylaxis is 
enormous, and every day its literature in- 
creases. This is a study of the highest im- 
portance for those who study immunity not 
alone on account of its practical application in 
serum therapy but because it mysteriously 
enfolds within its depths the secret of many 
deep-seated questions relating to mankind; 
also because the researches already performed 
upon the phenomena and anaphylaxis give 
great hopes for the elucidation of these ques- 
tions, and for the discovery of a method of 
rendering the human body insusceptible. 
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ysteries 


Among the parts which contribute to the 
harmony of our terrestrial sphere, we should 
observe the rdle played by the marine plants, 
as intermediaries frequently between the living 
and the lifeless realms of our planet. While on 
the one hand, they furnish for many organisms 
both protection and nourishment, still another 
important function falls to their lot: they fix 
certain mineral substances which are more or 
less abundant in the bosom of the ocean, and 
deliver them up for exploitation by human 
activity. Thus it would be eminently fitting 
to conserve and to cultivate these products of 
the sea which are to-day our auxiliaries in 
obtaining iodine, bromine, chloride of sodium, 
and the salts of potassium, magnesium, 
lime, iron, and manganese. Unfortunately 
in some places they are already the victims of 
waste. Finding himself in the presence of 
wealth, one might say, man loses completely 
the idea of providence. He seems then to 
suffer from a vertigo which drags him to the 
radical destruction of things, for there is no 
gift of nature that can survive the ill-considered 
enterprises of human industry. 

Paul Gloess has said: “It is in the marine 
plants that we find, and shall always find with 
more certainty than elsewhere, that which 
thus far in our carelessness we have neglected 
to ask of them or which in our extravagance 
we have squandered. The fertile soil 
of the earth is constantly becoming poorer, at 
the same time that the nourishing fluid of the 
sea is growing richer and richer.” 

All these data are valuable for the study of 
the beings living at various depth-levels in the 
ocean. 


HOW SEA-PLANES CAN HELP FISHERMEN 


- PROFESSOR at my Oceanographical In- 
stitute, Monsieur Joubin, has lately sug- 
gested the use of sea-planes to help deep-sea 
fishermen, by guiding them toward the shoals 
of the fish they are seeking, while the latter in 
their turn are pursuing large shoals of such 
Crustacea as serve them for food. For in- 
stance, it has been found that the Germon 
(the blue tunny in the Bay of Biscay) is 
plentiful in the places held by certain red- 
colored amphipodous Crustacea (Euthemisto) 
on which the Germon feeds. Sea-planes would 
have no difficulty in signalling to fishermen 
those red fields which distinctly mark off 
certain spaces in the sea, and move about as 
they are swept by the currents. Again, they 
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could signal the presence of various other 
‘shoals, recognizable by different signs. 

Thanks to this assistance, fishermen might 
save time and much undue wear of their nets. 

The destructive effects of fishing are getting 
greater and greater in the seas where more and 
more powerful and numerous tools are used, 
such as steam trawlers. The latter now graze 
the very soil of continental plateaux, plucking 
off the seaweeds and ruining the bottoms that 
are fittest for the breeding as well as the pres- 
ervation of a great many species. So much so 
that in a few years’ time, the means for the 
maintenance of hundreds of thousands of 
fishermen and their families, on the coasts of 
Europe, will have disappeared. 

The trawlers steadily work farther and 
farther, deeper and deeper, in ever-increasing 
numbers; and wherever their devastation is 
possible a waste is carried which certainly 
exceeds 50 per cent. of the eatable produce 
they seek. For we must include in this sum- 
mary Valuation the young which the drag-net 
maims and kills as it passes, and those that 
reach the ship in such condition that they 
are useless and uncarriable in some cases. 
Near the Arguin bank, on the west African 
coast, a still intenser waste is intimated, 
which is owing to merely commercial reasons. 


THE EVIL OF WASTING RESOURCES 


N ORDER to check this evil, I suggest the 
meeting of international conferences possess- 
ing the most drastic powers to enforce the decis- 
ions that are to be come to. | would recom- 
mend the adoption of the reserved-district 
principle, which has always been very efficient 
for the preservation of wild terrestrial species 
because it rests on logic and simplicity. Be- 
sides, it is now showing its value in such parts 
of the sea where the war has been raging, and 
fishing was held up for a few years; as soon as 
it was resumed, plenty of fish have been 
found, some specimens of a size unheard of 
for thirty years. 

I have included within the domain of 
oceanography, for the present at least, the 
study of phenomena observed in the upper 
atmosphere floating over the oceans. That 


these expanses receive from the sea the princi- 
pal elements of their activity seems evident 
when one remembers the effects of evaporation 
on an immense scale, and of the winds which 
sweep continually over the surface of the. 
waters. 
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Only with a great deal of difficulty have-we 
succeeded in obtaining observations on the 
speed and direction of the wind, the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air up to altitudes of 
25,000 metres; and during several years 
pursued, by means of aluminum instruments 
weighing very little, the delicate experiments 
which these researches entail. In the construc- 
tion of these instruments Professor Hergesell, 
who accompanied me, had participated. 
Just as the Americans, Edy and Rotch, had 
already done, I at first entrusted my instru- 
ments to kites which carried them up to 4,500 
meters. But soon I abandoned this means 
and adopted a new one which, on land, furn- 
ished satisfactory results to the French in- 
vestigators, Hermite and Bezancgon. This was 
an arrangement of two linked balloons, un- 
equally inflated, of which the one less inflated 
carried the instruments. On reaching a certain 
height the better-filled balloon would be burst 
by the expansion of the gas it contained, 
whereupon the second, not sufficient alone 
to carry the weight of the instruments, de- 
scended toward the surface of the sea. I was 
able to make such apparatus reach an altitude 
of 14,000 meters. 

The most serious difficulty presented in 
these operations was always that of recovering 
the balloon that carried the instruments, after 
its descent to the sea, since the point of its fall 
was sometimes from fifty to a hundred miles dis- 
tant from that of its ascent, and in a direction 
quite different from what the wind at lower 
levels would indicate. Moreover, the whole 
apparatus, though followed by the ship, and 
located repeatedly as long as it remained 
visible, would finally disappear without our 
being able subsequently to judge the effect of 
the wind that carried it. 


A DEVICE FOR RECOVERING BALLOONS 


N BOARD the Princesse Alice II we 

solved this problem by special calculations 
which allowed us to mark on a map, as soon as 
the balloon had disappeared from view, an ap- 
proximate point toward which to direct the 
course, in order to recover it without fail. 
Thanks to an ingenious idea of Professor 
Hergesell, this balloon, left to itself, remains 
floating with its instruments at a height of 
fifty meters above the water, its lifting power 
being recovered through a weight suspended 


beneath, which has only to touch the surface. 


By using much smaller balloons, of about 











a meter in diameter, carrying no instruments, 
but the movements of which were measured 
with the theodolite as long as it was possible 
to observe them, we succeeded in Arctic regions 
in determining the velocity and direction of 
the wind in the upper layers of the atmosphere, 
even up to 25,000 meters, as before mentioned. 
Then our balloon was. at eighty kilometers 
from us in a straight line, and that such’a 
visibility is possible results from the limpid 
Arctic atmosphere, free of dust and water- 
vapor. 

This same limpidity permitted me one day 
to follow easily all the actions of four men 
whom | had sent on a mission to a snow-field 
situated at forty kilometers distance, toward 
the interior of Spitzbergen. 

To-day, therefore, | can release in the open 
ocean a 2- or 3-meter balloon, furnished with 
instruments, and can find it mathematically 
after it has made a long journey in a direc- 
tion of which we otherwise must have remained 
totally ignorant. 


THE BATHYMETRIC CHART 


SHALL close my inspection of the mighty 

domain created by the science of oceanog- 
raphy in speaking of the bathymetric chart of all 
the seas of the globe, the preparation of which 
I undertook at the time of the International 
Congress at Berlin in 1899. I realized then 
that this task was necessary as a base and a 
programme for the great work to which I have 
consecrated my life. To Commandant Bouree 
I entrusted the direction of this enterprise, 
and it is already evident to-day how imperative 
it is. All the hydrographic and oceanographic 
centres of the world have appreciated this 
fact and are now sending me abundant data 
bearing on the subject. 

This chart on twenty-four sheets, and of a 
scale 1 to 1,000,000, measures, without its 
separate polar circles, 2 meters 40 cm. by 4 
meters. The isobathic lines are those of 200, 


500, 1,000, 2,000 meters, and so on. The 
surfaces contained between succeeding con- 
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tours are colored in blues becoming progress- 
ively deeper in shade. The oceanic regions 
of which the depth still remains unknown are 
immediately disclosed. 


TAKING SOUNDINGS BY ECHO 


F WE had no more rapid system for taking 

soundings than that which requires each time 
the stopping of the ship to send a lead to the 
bottom, many years would still be required for 
the completion of such a task; but the method 
of M. Marti, a hydrographic engineer in the 
French navy, will doubtless soon enable us to 
take lines of soundings while the ship proceeds 
at its usual speed. 

M. Marti obtains the marking upon a very 
sensitive recorder of a slight explosion pro- 
duced always under the same conditions. This 
record being repeated in like manner by the 
echo sent back from the submarine floor allows 
of a measurement of depth with greater 
precision than by any other procedure. The 
principal experiments have been carried on at 
the Oceanographic Museum of Monaco, and 
it is to be hoped that M. Marti’s method of 
sounding will be employed everywhere. When 
applied to slight depths it would render great 
services to navigation; and as for my bathy- 
metric chart, it would very soon be completed. 

I have already told you that my life has 
been devoted to anthropological research as 
well as oceanographic studies. My conjec- 
tures on the origin of life in the sea carried 
with them as a necessary consequence the 
formation of a group of beimgs susceptible to 
the laws of evolution in such a way as to be led 
toward the synthetic whole that has become the 
human form. 

Hence it was necessary to seek in the series 
of marine animals, either among the living or 
among the fossils which led the same life, 
whatever indications might shed light upon 
such a question. From what marine ancestors 
has come the stem of anthropoids, from which 
one may ask the secret of the drama in which 
we are now taking part? 
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THE VINDICATION OF 
SQUIER AND DEEDS 


What Really Happened to the Billion Dollar Aircraft Appropriation 
By JOHN K. BARNES 


N JUNE, 1917, newspaper headlines an- 
nounced: “Greatest of Aerial Fleets to 
Crush the Teutons;” “United States to 
Start Making 2,000 Planes a Month.” 
By the middle of the next year these head- 

lines had changed to read, “America’s Airplane 
Programme a Failure;” “Billion Dollar Waste 
in Aircraft Production;” “No American Fight- 
ing Planes at the Front.” 
senatorial inquiry after another came the 
Hughes investigation and report; and when 
the war ended, the public turned its attention 
_ from this new, spectacular arm of modern 

warfare with a bad taste in its mouth for our 
part in it, and with more or less suspicion con- 
cerning those who had played leading parts in 
the production programme. 

Yet as the public turned toward other 
things the people close to the facts in Washing- 
ton, who knew what had actually happened, 
spoke with more and more respect of what had 
been done by the Aircraft Production Board. 
It was in fact one of the great American 
achievements made all the more dramatic by 
the fact that the men who accomplished it 
were attacked by Congress, more or less 
abandoned by the War Department, and 
misunderstood by the public. 

The story really begins way back in 1908 
when George O. Squier, then a major in the 
Signal Corps, drew up the first specifications 
for a military airplane ever issued by any 
government. In September of that year Mr. 
Orville Wright demonstrated that he could 


Following one . 


meet these specifications by staying up’ in the 
air one hour and forty minutes. Following that 
successful test Major Squier declared: “This 
country is forced to an immediate and serious 
consideration of this subject in order to be 
prepared for any eventuality.” 

But, to quote General Squier again ten 
years later: “The outbreak of the war found 
the United States with but a handful of fliers 
and very few training planes. There was 
no aviation industry in this country, and the 
number of professional men trained as aero- 
nautical engineers and designers was so small 
as to be practically negligible. In this respect 
the problem of developing the air programme 
was unique. The United States had built 
ships before, had manufactured clothing, 
guns, munitions, built cantonments, etc., and 
had a splendid body of men trained in these 
professions and employments, but, outside 
of a few men, there was no one in the United 
States with experience in the design or building 
of even training planes.” 

When the. war broke out Squier, then a 
colonel, was Chief of the Signal Corps and as 
balloons were mentioned as a part of the 
equipment of the Signal Corps, the Air Service - 
became part of the Signal Corps organization. 
Squier was given this task along with the 
Signal Corps work proper, which is likewise a 
man’s task in time of war, and which in- 
cidentally, was carried out with very remarkable 
efficiency. 

At this time the General Staff was making 








~The Vindication of Squier and Deeds 


tables of organization which called for a 
certain proportion of aircraft to infantry, 
artillery, etc. Squier who had been military 
attaché in London during the first years of the 
World War and who had often visited the 
front and studied the conditions, knew very 
much better than this. His picture of the 
situation as he expressed it to his chief of air- 
craft production, Colonel Deeds, was: “There 
is only one programme. That is made from 
day to day by the German army and we don’t 
hear about it until the next day. You go 
figure out the biggest programme you can 
think of; then double it. Still you won't 
have enough.” That was the vision General 
Squier injected into the aircraft work. But 
Squier had more than a vision: _ he did not 
merely submit a memorandum to his superiors 
of what he thought ought to be done, he took 
over the responsibility of starting its accom- 
plishment. And this kind of initiative is also of 
the utmost value and is as rare as it is valuable. 
If at this time Squire had been willing to 
accept the standards which the General 
Staff or his superiors laid out for him, he would 
probably have come through personally with- 
out much criticism and with a perfect alibi, 
but without having really served his country. 
Having visualized the size of his problem, and 
convinced his superiors of the necessity of 
attacking it in this large way, his first problem 
was to get the money from Congress. 


THE COUNTRY AROUSED 


T THAT time there was codperating with 
General Squier in the Aircraft Production 
Board, Mr. Howard E. Coffin, vice-president 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company. Mr. 
Coffin had had unusual success in arousing the 
press of the country to the necessity for some 
industrial organization prior to ofr entry into 
the war. While the Government had done 
little or nothing along this line, Squier and 
Coffin decided to call on the press to help get 
the necessary money from Congress for the great 
aircraft programme. The press was eager to 
help, and immediately the country was flooded 
with articles on aviation. Congress was treated 
meantime to moving picture shows of airplanes 
abroad, and in record-breaking time the willing 
legislators voted $640,000,000 without a dissent- 
ing voice. And the appropriation not only was 
a record of quickness and vast in amount, but 
also it contained some unusual stipulations. 
' When General Squier asked the commit- 
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tee of the House for the appropriation of 
$640,000,000 for the Air Service, which he got 
on July 24, 1917, he insisted that he be 
given the personnel to handle the expenditure 
of this money. It is safe to say that if Govern- 
ment red-tape had not been cut and modern 
business methods applied to the aircraft job, 
it would have been impossible to handle. it. 
Time was the most precious thing these men 
had to deal with. Before the appropriation 
was granted, and in anticipation of it, they 
had already started the training of men in 
ground schools; they had begun the buying of 
land and the building of flying fields; arrange- 
ments were being made for our great Liberty 
engine production, which involved the ex- 
penditure of vast sums by automobile manu- 
facturers; the whole aircraft programme was 
under way. From the time these men at the 
head of it got their enormous vision of what 
was to be done, and before they got money 
from Congress to do it, they had the Govern- 
ment so far committed that no amount of red- 
tape could hold them. They cut it com- 
pletely and ran the whole job. The Air 
Service was, in fact, a separate department of 
the Government during the war. 

By the end of July, therefore, Squier and his 
board, starting with nothing, had had the 
rare vision to see their task in a perspective 
which was adequate: until the end of the 
war, had had the initiative to start their 
programme and get the money to carry it 
through and also an authorization of Congress 
to short-cut the usual government methods of 
doing business. With these things done they 
were faced with the problem of actually build- 
ing the planes. And Squier had also the task 
of carrying on the other activities of the 
Signal Corps. 

The way in which General Squier mastered 
these two jobs was one of the great personal 
achievements of the war. An ordinary man 
would have gone down under them. It was 
one of those remarkable exhibitions of hercul- 
ean labor to which Dr. Harry F. Keller referred, 
in presenting Genera! Squier with the Franklin 
Medal awarded by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, when he asserted: “Under the 
stress of great national crises individuals are 
often stimulated to almost super-human per- 
formance, and tasks which in normal times 
it would require decades to accomplish, are 
then. done, and well. done, by such men in a 
few months or years.” 





General Squier himself summed up the 
general principles that governed him in the 
handling of his work. His part, as he saw it, 
was: “To foster individual talent, imagina- 
tion, and initiative, to couple with this a high 
degree of codperation, and to subject these to a 
not too minute direction; the whole vitalized 
by .a supreme purpose which serves as the 
magic key to unlock the upper strata of the 
energies of men.” In other words, personnel 
was the first consideration. This was his 
“victory creed.” ] 

As chief of aircraft production he chose Col. 
Edward A. Deeds of Dayton, Ohio, who had 
been highly successful in building up new busi- 
nesses. Colonel Deeds had been brought to 
Washington by Mr. Coffin before we got into 
the war to serve on a munitions standards 
board. When the Aircraft Production Board 
was established at the outbreak of the war, he 
was made a member of that. This board’s 
functions were purely advisory. - It tried to 
steer a forward course amid the growing 
confusion in Washington and against the 
network of Government red-tape which it had 
no power to cut. One day Mr. Deeds (he was 
not then in service) was changing cars at 
York, Pa., on his way to Washington, and saw 
two drunken men get off the rear of a train and 
try to make it go by pushing it. While they 
were making futile efforts to start the train, a 
uniformed conductor came out of the station, 
waved his hand, and the train started. The 
drunken men shouted in triumph—the train 
pulled out without them. Mr. Deeds kept 
thinking of this after he got on his train. Then 
he realized that all the work done on the train 
was by men in uniform. The meals were 
cooked and served by men in uniform. When 
he wanted to go to bed, he could not even 
make up his own berth; that was done for him 
by a man in uniform. By the time he got to 
Washington the experience of the two drunk- 
ards had convinced him. He told the others, 
“We have got to get into uniform or we will be 
about as effective in this war as those two 
drunken men, and the war will go on and leave 
us behind.” 

Colonel Deeds’s assistant was Col. Sidney D. 
Waldon, who had a first-hand knowledge of 
our complete unpreparedness in regard to air- 
craft, and possessed the ability to put down 
on paper, so others could visualize them, def- 
inite plans for the part we should play in this 
important branch of the service. There was 
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Mr. Howard E. Coffin, a member of the 
Council of National Defense, who became head 
of the Aircraft Production Board. These, 
with General Squier, were the principal char- 
acters in the aircraft story at the beginning— 
other important ones came in later. Except 
for General Squier, they were all in civil life at 
the time we entered the war. 

With this vision, organization, and spirit 
Squier, Deeds, Waldon, and the Aircraft Board 
set to work. To get some idea of the diffi- 
culties these men faced, one must not only 
realize the complete state of inexperience in 
this country regarding aircraft production, but 
must visualize the situation in Washington fol- 
lowing our entrance into the war. No one in 
this country had ever produced a fighting 
plane, and very few had ever seen one equipped 
with all the instruments of military aviation. 
After our entrance into the war Colonel 


Waldon made a survey of the entire country 
and found but six minds—not plants—that he 
felt could be counted upon to render real 
assistance in solving the aircraft problem. 


THE COMMISSION TO EUROPE 


REALIZATION of this situation lead to 

the important decision to send a com- 
mission to Europe to study conditions at the 
front and in the aircraft industry in the Allied 
countries. This commission was to direct our 
entire programme regarding service planes. It 
was headed by Col. R. C. Bolling and included 
some of our best trained aeronautical engi- 
neers. It sailed June 17,1917. Meanwhile the 
representatives of the foreign engine makers 
had gone to leading American automobile 
builders with their designs, and soon these 
able and patriotic citizens descended on 
Washington with plans for making various and 
sundry foreign engines as their contribution 
toward winning the war. 

That was the situation in Washington during 
the first months after we entered the war. To 
understand it fully one must realize that our 
contribution was to be in quantity production 
—the thing in which we lead the world. To 
produce in quantity effectively we had to settle 
on only a few types of planes and engines. 
For when it comes to the upkeep of aircraft at 
the front it takes a production of 80 to 90 per 
cent. of spare parts to maintain an airplane in 
military service. When there were thirty or 
forty types of planes and engines, as with 
the British and the French, confusion was 








inevitable. So the Bolling mission was sent 
over to choose the best of these for us to put in 
production. 

One of the chief things that was constantly 
urged on the Aircraft Board was that it should 
not experiment with a new engine but should 
copy proven foreign engines and start produc- 
ing them in quantity. Those who urged that 
had no conception of the difficulties that attend 
the placing in production in this country by 
our machine tool 
methods—which make ENGINES 
quantity production |! 

ssible—an engine of 
ial design which is alata 
largely built by hand. (4000 
But the Aircraft 
Board knew this; they 
had before them the 
proof. The Wright- 
Martin Aircraft Cor- 
poration of New 
Brunswick, N. J., had 
acquired the American 
rights for the French 
Hispano-Suiza 150- 
horsepower engine in 
1915, and started on 

the Americanization 
of this motor in Jan- 
‘uary, 1916. They had 
‘a contract to produce 
them for the French 
Government. It was 
not until February, 
1917, however, thir- 
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started in June, 1917, and reached the 
maximum in March, 1918; production of 
advanced training planes started late in 
November, 1917, and réached its maximum 
in July of the next year. Failure to appreciate 
the great need of spare parts at this early date 
and difficulties in getting them later handi- 


capped the effectiveness of this production. 


Up to the signing of the Armistice we had 
produced 7,602 training planes, and 15,450 
engines for them. 

It was on fighting 
planes, however, that 
public attention cen- 
tred; or rather on the 
engines for them. No 
one knew anything 
about the building of 
planes, but the auto- 
mobile people thought 
they knew a good deal 
about building en- 
gines. And they did; 
but the motors they 
were building for au- 
tomobiles weighed ten 
or more pounds to the 
horse-power while the 
airplane motor needed 
at the front at that 
time must weigh about 
two. Our Henry M. 
Lelands and our 
Henry Fords, however, 
had confidence that 
they could build any 
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teen months later, 
after great effort and 
the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, 
that the first engine 
came through. 

But it must not 
be assumed that no 
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LIBERTY ENGINE PRODUCTION 
The conception, design, and production of the Liberty en- 
gine was one of the romances of the war. Colonel Deeds 
conceived it, Vincent and Hall, with others, designed it, 
and Henry M. Leland, and others, produced it. The chart 
shows how production climbed. By January 1, 1919, it 
would have been 300 a day 





kind of a power plant 
if they were told what 
to build, and they were 
anxious to be helping 
to win the war. This 
was the situation in 
May after we had been 
in the warless than two 





airplane production 

was started in this country during those early 
months. Training planes were our first re- 
quirement, and the original programme called 
for an increasing production of these until 
the requirements of our training fields were 
met, when the output of these was to be re- 
duced to the amount needed to replace losses 
and the released manufacturing capacity 
turned over to the production of service 
planes. Production of primary training planes 





months. The Bolling 
commission was leaving for the front, but it 
would be months before it could study conditions 
and report back what we should do. Then 
there would be the inevitable delay in getting 
samples and drawings over here and in putting 
a foreign motor into production in this country. 
This was the confused and nebulous situation 
that faced the Aircraft Production Board late 
in May. It had the vision of what was to be 
done; it had the initiative to go ahead; it did 





























































not have the money, but was counting on it, and 
time was more valuable than money; it had the 
best talent of the country eager to be set to 
work. It was into that situation that Colonel 


Deeds looked with his clear business vision and 
determined on the Liberty engine. 


THE BIRTH OF THE LIBERTY ENGINE 


HEN began that historic session in a 

room in the Willard Hotel in Washington 
at which the Liberty engine was born. It 
was in the afternoon of Saturday, May 2oth, 
that Colonel Deeds took Mr. E. J. Hall, of 
the Hall-Scott MotorCar Company of Berkeley, 
Cal., and Mr. J. G. Vincent, chief engineer 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, to 
his apartment in the hotel, explained to 
them what was wanted, and told them, “You 
two are going to stay right here in this room 
and out of you we are going to get the design of 
the engine we want.” The first condition, 
which he impressed upon them, was that there 
was to be nothing new or untried in the engine. 
“You will have to show me where everything 
you put in has been used and used successfully. 
The first one who reaches out for an original 
idea or an untried principle will have his 
hands cut off.” There was no time for 
experiments; what Deeds wanted was an 
engine that he knew would run. He believed 
Vincent and Hall were the two best men in the 
country to design it. If he had known of any 
better he would have gotten them. 

In two days the rough design had been 
made. Then such practical engineers as H. M. 
Crane, of the Wright-Martin Company, David 
Ferguson, of the Pierce-Arrow Company, and 
Fekete of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
were called to Washington to go through the 
engine and find the “bugs” in it. From 
these men came some valuable suggestions 
regarding bearings and other matters. Then 
production experts were called in to see that no 
manufacturing difficulties were involved in the 
engine and to make it a machine-tool “job.” 

On June 4th, the Army and Navy 
Technical Board approved the design of the 
engine and authorized the construction of five 
each of the 8- and 12-cylinder sizes. On July 
3rd, the first 8-cylinder engine was delivered in 
Washington. Its production within a month 
was made possible by the enthusiastic codpera- 
tion of some ten manufacturers, each of whom 
produced those parts for which he was best 
fitted. 


By August 25th, the first 12-cylinder 
engine had finished its fifty hour endurance 
test in about fifty-five hours elapsed time—a 
record breaking performance in itself to be 
added to the production records already made. 
The Liberty engine was a proved success less 
than three months after Colonel Deeds saw 
amid all the confusion of the situation the one 
big thing for this country to do, and immedi- 
ately started doing it. Admiral Taylor, Chief of 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the 
Navy, who was one of the members of the Air- 
craft Production Board, has written, in the 
introduction to “Wings of War” by Theodore 
M. Knappen, “The entire American aviation 
programme centred in the conception, devel- 
opment, and production of the Liberty motor, 
and this | consider one of the outstanding 
achievements of the war.” 

Those in charge of aircraft production also 
started to put the Rolls-Royce engine into 
production here. This was generally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best high powered 
engines at the front. Arrangements were 
made through Lord Northcliffe in the first 
months of the war to have Mr. Claude Johnson, 
managing director of the Rolls-Royce Com- 
pany, come to this country with complete sets 
of jigs and fixtures for producing his engine in 
this country. Mr. Johnson promised delivery 
of only five hundred of these engines by July, 
1918. A month earlier than that, within a year 
from the day when Messrs. Vincent and Hall 
first met and started a preliminary drawing, 
1,100 12-cylinder Liberty engines had been 
produced.. By the end of another six months 
the total had reached 15,000. This was be- 
cause it was a machine-tool job and because 
such men as Henry M. Leland believed in it 
from the first and produced it. The maximum 
production of Rolls-Royce engines in England, 
during four and a half years of war, never ex- 
ceeded seventy per week. For six weeks before 
the Armistice we produced 151 Liberty engines 
a day. Within sixty days, or by January 1, 
1919, this would have been raised to 300 a day, 
in order to fill the demands of our Allies for 
Liberty engines. Before the’ signing of the 
Armistice our government was making fixed 
price contracts for Liberty engines at ten dollars 
a horse-power as compared with the cost of the 
British and French governments of more than 
twenty dollars per horse-power for engines 
manufactured in those countries. 

By the signing of the Armistice we had sup- 
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plied our forces abroad with nearly six thousand 
Liberty engines, and the British and French with 
more than a thousand, and the quantity pro- 
duction of the Liberty engine—the best engine 
then on the front—assured our armies and 
those of the Allies of a large preponderance, in 
this important particular, over the Germans. 
The production of planes was a more diffi- 
cult undertaking for us than that of build- 
ing engines. We had not the experience in 
this that we had in the motor field. The 
Curtiss plant at Buffalo had been making 
training planes for the Canadian Government, 
and it was started at once on primary training 
machines for our training fields. The Wright- 
Martin Co. was given a contract for ad- 
vanced training planes to be equipped with 
the Hispano-Suiza 150-horsepower engine 
which it had just gotten into production. The 
Standard Aero Corpora- 
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made product. The difficulties of getting ma- 
chine tool production were enormous. Many of 
the same problems that delayed the Americani- 
zation of foreign engines were also encountered 
here. The Liberty engine has 3,327 parts of 
which 433 are different; the De Haviland 4, in 
addition to the engine has 35,330 separate 
parts, of which 7,350 are different. This 
does not include any of the equipment. Quan- 
tity production of De Haviland 4’s, fully 
equipped, started in April, 1918. By June the 
Dayton-Wright Company was turning out 
fifteen aday. At the signing of the Armistice 
it had reached forty a day. The Fisher Body 
Company, the largest maker of automobile 
bodies in the world, was then turning out 
thirty-five. More than two thousand of these 
machines had been started on their way to 
France; one thousand four hundred and 
forty-three had been re- 





tion, of Plainfield, N. J., 
which had been develop- 
ing its Standard J plane 
for more than a year, was 
given an order for those 
equipped with the Hall- 
Scott engine. But not 
until August, 1917, did 
instructions come from 
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ceived in France. This 
was enough to equip 
sixty flying squadrons. - 
On Armistice Day, 196 of 
these were actually with 
the American armies, 
with 602 in reserve. These 
are Official figures. There 
were on the docks in Ho- 
boken, awaiting their turn 




















France, as a result of the 
Bolling commission’s in- 
vestigations, to adopt the 
De Haviland 4 as the 
type of service plane for 
observation and day- 
bombing purposes. A 
sample of this plane had arrived in Washington 
late in July. It was the first service plane of 
any kind to reach America. It was without 
engine or ordnance and lacked some of the 
instruments of operating equipment without 
which an airplane by that time was of little use 
at the front. No one in America knew just 
what this equipment should be. No one had 
ever seen a fully equipped service plane in this 
country. ' 
This De Haviland plane had to be redesigned 
to take the Liberty engine, and altered to take 
the four Marlin and Lewis machine guns with 
which it was to be equipped. It was shipped 
to the Dayton-Wright Airplane Company and 
arrived in Dayton on August 18, 1917. On 
October 29th, an American-made copy of it, 
with a Liberty engine, but without equipment, 
was flown at Dayton. 


gines. 


THE BEST AIRPLANE ENGINE 


Weighing about two pounds per horsepower, the 
Liberty engine stands well ahead of all foreign en- 


The Rolls-Royce, long considered the best 
at the front, weighs a hundred pounds more and 
gives a hundred less horsepower 


But this was a hand- 


for shipment, about 600 
completed planes. 

Our complete inexper- 
ience in regard to fight- 
ing planes was nowhere 
as evident as in the 
case of the Bristol two-seated fighting plane. 
The sample of this arrived in Washington 
September 5, 1917. Many engineering cooks 
worked on the redesigning of it to take the 
Liberty engine, but the marriage of the plane 
and the engine was not a successful one, and in 
June, 1918, after there had been serious 
accidents, the Bristol fighter was abandoned. 

The Bolling commission soon after reaching 
Europe had decided that this country could 
do little more than keep up with its require- 
ments for training planes at home, and could 
not hope to keep pace with the progress of 
development in fighting planes at the front 
before July, 1918. So in August, 1917, orders 
were placed in France for nearly six thousand 
airplanes to meet all the requirements of the 
American Expeditionary Forces up to that 
date. We were to supply the material for 





these, and France was glad to take the orders. 
By December 31, 1918, about five thousand air- 
planes had been supplied to us by the French. 

All this explains why “no American-made 
fighting plane reached the battle-front,” a 
point that the critics are still harping on. 
(The De Haviland 4, although a good fighting 
machine, is not so classed.) Fighting planes 
made from American material were at the 
front in accordance with the plans of the pro- 
duction department. On the day of the 
Armistice there were forty-five American air 
squadrons with the Army in France. - Thirty- 
three of these were equipped with foreign-made 
airplanes, and twelve were operating or equip- 
ping with American De Haviland 4’s. ‘And 
equipment was on hand,” continues an official 
statement, “both foreign and American, for 
further squadrons as soonas they could complete 
training, organize, and get to the front. On 
Armistice Day there were 740 airplanes actually 
with the American armies . . 1,688 
airplanes had been outfitted with radio equip- 
ment, and 1,444 had been armed.” 


A CANARD EXPLODED 


T HE final figures for aircraft expenditures are 
now available and should put at rest forever 
the canard that more than a billion dollars was 
spent for airplanes. These official figures are 
worthy of attention: 13,894 planes were built 
in this country at a cost to the Government of 
$113,721,043 exclusive of the engines; 41,953 
engines were built at a cost of $244,838, 162. 
The equipping with guns and operating instru- 
ments brought the total cost up to nearly 
$400,000,000. There was spent for construc- 
tion of thirty flying schools and fields in this 
country, for warehouses and depots, for 
balloons and other items, about $78,000,000; 
and in Europe for 5,229 airplanes, 7,059 
engines, eleven flying and balloon schools, 
seven airdromes, eight depots, an enormous 
assembly plant and many other items, a 
further $139,000,000, making a total ex- 
penditure under the aircraft production pro- 
gramme of $617,500,000. From this there is 
deducted $19,500,000 for surplus property 
sold, leaving the total cost of the whole air 
programme $598,000,000. In other words, 
more than half of the $1,200,000,000 appropri- 
ated for this purpose by Congress was returned 
to the Treasury. 

America paid high for her Air Service—due 


to her unpreparedness at the start. But she 
was willing to pay. There were mistakes 
made but not in the important decisions. The 
delays were inevitable. An army had to be 
sent into the Northwest under General Disque 
to get out a hundred million feet of spruce for 
ourselves and the Allies. A cotton airplane 
fabric had to be developed and manufactured 
to meet the need for seven million yards. A 
new chemical industry was created to supply 
“dope” for the wings. These accomplish- 
ments are all stories in themselves. They 
were undertaken to help the Allies as well as 
ourselves; it was all to “win the war.” And 
in all the investigations it was not found that 
one cent of the money spent had been mis- 
appropriated. 

Colonel Deeds and General Squier need no 
other vindication than time will bring from a 
realization of the great work they did. Neither 
of them are any more concerned in this par- 
ticular now than they were while the investi- 
gations were going on and taking their time 
from their work. But some of the friends of 
Deeds, on whom the criticism fell heaviest 
because of his former business connections, feel 
it for him. Mr. Orville Wright, who is well 
qualified to speak regarding the job Deeds did, 
and who has known him intimately for years, 
said recently, “One of the greatest crimes of 
the war was the attack made on Deeds. The 
job he did in Washington was the best one 
done there as far as | know anything about the 
others. Those who know the sacrifices he 
made and the actual cost in money to him 
know the attack was absolutely unjustified. 
He spent a large amount of his own money 
and lost the opportunity to make mil- 
lions. His business associates, to whom he 
sold his stocks at cost made large sums during 
the war, but Deeds got none of this.” 

It was the organization that Squier and 
Deeds built up in a few months, starting with 
nothing, that carried the aircraft job to the 
end. They had the vision of the thing to be 
accomplished, they had the courage and initia- 
tive totackleit, they secured the best men for the 
work, and then drove ahead, regardless of 
investigations or anything else, to accomplish 
the impossible. The sustaining influence 
through all the criticism that followed was 
their own conscience, and their own knowledge 
that they had done a great work well. Against 
that the opinions of other men cannot prevail. 








AUSTRALIA AND THE 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


America’s Interest in the Movement for Colonial Independence in the South 
Seas; and the Significance of the Visit of the American Fleet to those Waters 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


ITHIN the last few weeks 

there has been a_ steady 

movement toward England 

of men in whose hands rests 

the future peace of the 
world. From the farthest reaches of the 
Pacific there passed through America repre- 
sentatives of those countries in that once 
mysterious sea—China, Australia, New Zea- 
land—whose views and visions will make or 
mar the tranquility of those “placid” waters. 
They went to attend the Imperial Conference 
held in London in June. 

Instantly one will ask, what was China doing 
at a British Imperial Conference—and with 
that one touches upon the crux of the whole 
situation. China, according to Mr. Bertram 
Lenox Simpson (otherwise known as Putnam 
Weale), went to urge against the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which expires in July, 
while Mr. W. F. Massey, the Prime Minister 

of New Zealand, and Mr. William Morris 

Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, likewise 
attacked the Alliance as it stands. Further- 
more, both Mr. Massey and Mr. Hughes 
went to urge certain conditions which will most 
likely affect the entire constitutional basis of 
the British Empire. 

In all this the United States is concerned, 
not as an outsider watching neighbors adjust 
their private affairs, but as an unrepresented 
power whose own affairs in this connection are 
most seriously involved. 

For the tempest in the European teapot 
has become a tornado in the Pacific. Small 
as the Balkans are they were the stumbling 
block in the way of European powers expand- 
ing downward. In the Pacific, there are little 
nations to-day over whom is raging dissension 
as fraught with unhappy consequences as 
anything in southern Europe ever was. Yet 
we hear innocent dispensers of information 
assure us that Yap is only a little speck in 


the Pacific over which no one would think of 
going to war. They forget that America 
nearly went to war with Germany in 1889 
over the Samoan Islands, which then meant 
much less to her. And the settlement in 
Europe at the Peace Conference has greatly 
enhanced the position of the present powers 
in the Pacific. 

Two developments in Pacific affairs have 
not been given as much prominence in the press 
as they deserve. One is the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the other the British Imperial Con- 
ferences, held every alternate year since 1907. 
Just in proportion as the Imperial Conferences 
become, as it were, a super-Parliament to 
Great Britain, so will the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance wane. And just as the so-called 
mandates over the various island groups in 
the mid-Pacific congeal from lofty aspira- 
tions to concrete management, there will 
emerge in the Pacific the identical antagonisms 
that made of the little group of states in 
southern Europe the cause of the great conflict. 

The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was formed in 
1902. Its aim was to oust Russia and to 
guarantee British interests in China. Later 
it was revised to include Japanese protection 
over India. But consonant with that agree- 
ment there blossomed in the British Empire 
a new thing to be reckoned with—an inde- 
pendent Australian Navy. That navy has 
by no means matured, it is not and cannot 
for years to come be a great gonsideration 
in the Pacific, but it has been from the start 
prophetic and explanatory of much that is 
taking place to-day. It is at the bottom of 
the problem, because it is the beginning of 
Australian independence, of: her rise to na- 
tionhood. Let me rehearse the _ historical 
incidents in connection with this. 

Strange as it may seem, Britain’s interests 
in her South Pacific possessions have always 
been more or less mild. It is common 
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knowledge that she gave them as much rope 
as they wanted; that when she had the op- 
portunity of taking over the Samoan group she 
let it slip by; and that she took the Fiji 
Islands only after their chief, Thakambau, 
offered them in liquidation of his American 
“debts.” In other words, it was New Zealand 
and Australia that held on to the mother 
country, instead of the reverse. And, in 
order to understand the spirit of the Dominion 
and the Commonwealth, the motives for 
this clinging to “home” must be understood. 

Australia was first settled by men convicted 
of offenses against Britain’s then crude sense 
of justice; but New Zealand was devised 
as a colonial scheme under which every feature 
of British life was to be transplanted. In 
consequence, the New Zealanders have always 
had a strong leaning toward the homeland, 
whereas in Australia early resentment alien- 
ated the settlers. The New Zealander to-day 
is the exact replica of the Englishman as we 
know him; the Australian is a compromise 
between an Englishman and an American. 
The modern Australian on the east coast of 
the continent is as little an Englishman as he 
can be. | have heard any number of them 
resent being called English. “I’m not an 
Englishman,” one said with pride, “I’m 
an Australian.” The last “convict” was 
brought to Australia in 1840. Yet so conscious 
are the Australians of this stigma that the 
other day an English engineer told me that 
when he was in Freemantle recently he learned 
that in one of its suburbs, Subiaco, it was 
impossible for any one whose grandfather 
was born in Australia to join the tennis club— 
lest that ignoble ancestor passed on some of 
the “taint” to his unfortunate off-spring. 
There is no such taint in New Zealand. 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
Australia kept growing farther and farther 
from England. In the early days each settle- 
ment on the Australian continent maintained 
its own government, and so great was the 
jealousy that even in the construction of the 
railroads Victoria built a wide gauge line, 
New South Wales a narrower, and Queensland 
the narrowest. This was not a mere engineer- 
ing accident due to a notion of the superiority 
of a special type, but clearly and openly an 
effort to make communication between them 
difficult. But by 1900 they had outgrown 


their childish squabbling, and became feder- 
ated into the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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Now until that time, all the colonies 
had been paying certain sums _ yearly 
toward the maintenance of the British navy— 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand alike. But 
with the federation of the Commonwealth, 
Australia commenced to agitate in no mistaken 
terms for a navy of her own, to be built and 
manned by Australians, and kept in Australian 
waters, rushing only in an emergency to the 
support of the Empire. Canada decided 
otherwise—i. ¢., to build her own ships, but 
to merge them with the home fleet. New 
Zealand decided to continue the old scheme. 

For years both the Dominion and the Com- 
monwealth were absolutely obsessed by the 
naval question. Sir Joseph Ward, the Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, championed a single, 
undivided Imperial Navy; the ‘late Mr. 
Alfred Deakin stood out strongly in favor of 
an independent navy. Seeing little hope of a 
very strong concession from England, Deakin 
extended and urged an invitation in 1908 to the 
American Fleet to visit Australia. He ad- 
admitted that his object was to arouse Britain 
to fear an Australian-American “alliance.” 
The thrust went home. The English “felt 
that it was using strong measures for an 
Australian statesman to use a foreign fleet 
as a means of forwarding a project which was 
not approved by the Admiralty.” But even 
Sir Joseph Ward let himself go to the extent 
of declaring that they welcomed America 
as “natural allies in the coming struggle 
against Japanese domination.” 


WELCOME TO THE AMERICAN FLEET 


ND when at last the American fleet came 

to Australia it received an ovation 
such as still rings in the conversation of any 
Australian with an American. For an entire 
week Sydney celebrated. Melbourne fol- 
lowed suit; New Zealand could not but take 
up the cue. Every one pointed with pride 
to the similarity between the Australian and 
the American. Australian girls virtually threw 
themselves into the arms of American sailors. 
It is even said that many a sailor remained 
behind with an Australian wife. Not even 
the Prince of Wales (now King George) was 
given such an ovation. The feeling toward 
America at that time is only commensurate 
with the disappointment that spread through- 
out the Antipodes when America held herself 
neutral in the early days of the European 
conflict; or with the petty jealousies that now 
































rankle somewhat because of fear that America 
has taken to herself too much credit for the 
accomplishment of victory. But then it 
gave that stimulus to navalism in the south 
that the Australians wanted; further, it gave 
birth to the movement for greater indepen- 
dence in Imperial affairs, which for twenty- 
five years had determined the policies of the 
several states. . 

It did not take the same turn in New Zealand. 
That little country continued in its more Im- 
perialistic tendencies, was content to be a 
finger in the great hand of the Empire. In 1900, 
at the Imperial Conference, Sir Joseph Ward 
sprung a surprise by offering a battlecruiser 
to the Government without consulting his 
constituents at home. They were in a mood 
to make him pay for it himself when he re- 
turned, but later developments so justified 
him that he became a sort of political idol for 
awhile. When the cruiser visited New Zealand 
in 1913, the excitement knew no _ bounds. 

Then came the war. Germany was always 
regarded as a potential enemy. The colonies 
had always arched their backs at the proximity 
of German possessions in the South Seas. 
When in 1889 Samoa was the bone of conten- 
tion, the colonies were rather eager to have 
America take it in preference to the Germans. 
Then as Japan came to the fore, America 
as a potential protector became more and 
more obvious to Australasians. The Panama 
Canal intensified that conviction. They 
looked forward to a combination of British 
and American power for the furtherance of 
peace as they conceived it should be main- 
tained. This stimulated their consciousness 
of their own destiny in the Pacific. Suddenly 
they were brought close to the United States. 
The anti-Japanese riots in California, the 
annexation of Hawaii, the protectorate over 
the Philippines all pointed to Australasians 
lessons for their own guidance. They could 
not expect from England the same keen 
interest in racial questions which manifested 
itself in America. America demonstrated the 
dangers of having two unfriendly races like 
the white and the black together; Hawaii 
showed them that Asiatic immigration is a 
breeder of trouble. They do not seem to see 
that circumstances are not the same, that the 
pressure of population has become much more 
keen, that industrial conditions in the world 
to-day are altogether different from what 
they were when Great Britain refused to 
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THE MANDATES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


Japan, Australia, and New Zealand have been given 

mandates over certain islands of the Pacific as indicated. 

This situation makes racial and economic p.oblems of the 
Pacific more complex than ever 


have her American colonies put down the 
kidnapping of Africans; that America to-day 
has 110,000,000 people and has encouraged 
them to come from every country in Europe 
as Australia does not. 

Australia looks only at the most obvious 
phases of the problem—that certain people 
are not happy together. Whether she over- 
estimates her own strength against the pressure 
of changed conditions remains to be seen, but 
she is pursuing her own course with a certain 
steadfastness that is at once a pathetic blind- 
ness and a courageous self-assertion. In a 
country whose political outlook is essentially 
generous, whose labor experiments have been 
extremely costly to her, it strikes one as a 
great contradiction of principle. How can a 
labor government be so utterly opposed to 
the extension of ideal opportunities to laborers 
from other lands seeking to enjoy them? 
How can she be so utterly capitalistic on a 
national scale at the same time that nearly 
everything within her own ken is laboristic? 











The explanation of this enigma lies, in a certain 
measure, in the manner in which Australia 
has set about making herself independent 
of her mother country and, while working 
indirectly for the break-up of the Empire, 
becoming imperial in her own small way. 
All these counter currents must be seen clearly 
before understanding can follow. They whirl 
about the pillar of imperialism—England— 
and have come out more clearly since the war. 
They hinge upon the mandates over the South 
Sea Islands. 


THE “WHITE AUSTRALIA” POLICY 


HILE, as has been shown, Australia 

has for twenty years pursued a course 
that threatens to lead toward separation 
from England, New Zealand has bound her- 
self closer and closer. Australia, too, however, 
has been extremely shy of any semblance of 
rupture. She does not want to break away. 
She feels her isolation too much. But what 
she wants is, in a sense, the rights that Ameri- 
can states have within the Union. She wants 
to pursue the “White Australia Policy” con- 
trary to sentiment in England, to develop her 
own navy, to hold the whole continent against 
the time when full nationhood will have 
become a reality. In the recent war con- 
scription was defeated because it was not 
certain what the turn of affairs in Europe 
might be. It was felt imperative that the 
men be not all gone and the continent left 
undefended. And that contingency was voiced 
by the Premier of Queensland as involving— 
Japan. To the outsider this seems like an 
extremely selfish procedure, but to enthusias- 
tic young Australia, with the wide world 
before her, with a future that looks as prom- 
ising as that of America, this seems the only 
logical thing to do. And as long as her im- 
aginary enemies do not take the trouble to 
show by deeds that they are not enemies, that 
reasoning is not unjustifiable. 

But a strange thing has happened to Aus- 
tralia. She has got what she was after, and 
now she hardly wants it. She fought for 
the Imperial Conference method of settling 
Imperial affairs. Australians have time and 
again declared that though part of an empire, 
they are a nation first and foremost. That the 
Empire represented too heterogeneous a list 
of peoples for them to forget that an Indian, 
though part of the Empire, is still an inferior 
as far as they are concerned. And she realized 











that the Mother Country could not see eye to 
eye with her on that score. Yet she insists 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance remaining 
in some form acceptable to her and to America. 
How is that to be carried out? What has 
happened since Peace was declared? 


THE PACIFIC MANDATES 


USTRALIA and New Zealand were loud- 

est in their clamor against the return 
of the South Sea Islands to the Germans. 
New Zealand soldiers had taken Samoa; the 
Australian navy—what there was of it— 
had cleared the neighboring seas of German 
raiders. But though they asked that Ger- 
many be deprived of the possessions, and 
though the leaders thundered for a New Zea- 
land mandate over Samoa and an Australian 
mandate over New Guinea, the people realized 
that they did not particularly care for the 
burden of looking after them. Great Britain 
has told them that she can no longer maintain 
that navy without their full share in its costs. 
Besides, the mandate over the islands is not 
going to be simple. 


RESOURCES OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


EFORE giving consideration to the de- 
velopments which not even the Austral- 
asians had anticipated, let us look upon the 
gains they have made. They have acquired 
some new possessions which make of them an 
empire within the Empire, as it were. The 
Islands of the South Pacific are to be ruled 
as though they were an integral part of New 
Zealand and Australia, yet they have their 
own facets. They afford certain commercial 
advantages: copra and cocoa and phosphate and 
agricultural products. But more important 
still are the advantages they afford as ports of 
call. Further, if the plan of linking the islands 
together by .wireless is effected, they will 
become an outer frontier for the Antipodes 
of inestimable value. There is even a faint 
suggestion of binding them together into one 
separate governmental entity—a buffer state 
as it were between the big powers in the Pacific. 
But what are these few assets compared with 
the greatly extended line of defence now left 
to the Dominion to keep up? What is that 
to the great problem of how to develop the 
native races? Australia is interested in de- 
veloping Queensland, a tropical region, not 
the distant islands beyond. The question 
of labor is bad enough for themselves, without 

















having added regions toworry about. Afurther 
problem is, what will happen when the policy 
applied to island possessions will conflict with 
the course permitted by the law of the mandate? 
What is worse yet, the mandate over the South 
Seas has brought Japan closer by hundreds of 
miles to both New Zealand and Australia, and 
has thrown open the question of admission of 
Asiatic people to these islands. The Austral- 
asians feel that they are obliged to protect 
not only themselves from Asiatic competition, 
but the native races as well. These are some 
of the problems Australasia inherited from the 
Peace Conference. 

How have they affected the relations of 
New Zealand and the Commonwealth of 
Australia with Great Britain? They have 
put a new strain upon the Empire as such; 
they have put an added strain upon the rela- 
tions of Japan and Great Birtian; they have 
driven a wedge into the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. 


A NEW SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE Dominions are now conscious of their 

power, and are determined to wield it. 
They have made and are doing everything to 
continue to make friends of their own, by 
whom they mean to stand through thick and 
thin. At the Peace Conference they were not 
inferior to any of the deliberators, and signed 
the Peace Treaty as virtual members of the 
League of Nations. 

“But,” asks the Wellington Evening Post, 
“are the Dominions ever to cast an interna- 
tional vote against the Mother Country ona 
question relating, say, to the future of the 
Pacific regarding which their interests and 
wishes might rather harmonize with those 
of the United States?” 

Mr. Massey, of New Zealand, on the other 
hand, held “that the Dominions had signed 
the Treaty not as independent nations in the 
ordinary sense, but as nations within the Empire 
or partners in the Empire.” 

Prime Minister Hughes of Australia, how- 
ever, has been steering a middle course. He 
points to the dangers lying ahead of them, and 
to the absolute necessity of keeping close to 
Britain. He urges that the Alliance with Japan 
be renewed, but in such a way as to leave no 
danger of losing America’s friendship. But he 
shows that the spirit of independence is still 
uppermost in Australia. Declaring that “the 
June conference has not been called to even 
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consider constitutional changes,” he adds: 
“It is painfully evident from articles which 
have appeared in the press and in magazines 

that to a certain type of mind, the 
Constitution of the British Empire is far from 
what it should be.” 

But though Hughes is to-day the leader of 
Australia, it is not because he has the country 
back of him. It is rather because there is 
unfortunately no better man on hand. He 
has never cared much for consistency, and 
even on the matter of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance there is a suggestion of yielding that 
makes one feel uncertain. He has declared 
that at the present conference, the question 
of a reorganization of the Government so as to 
give the Dominions direct share in the control 
of Imperial affairs is not even being thought 
of, but it is evident in his speech that that 
question is only going to be delayed because 
more pressing matters, such as the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance and Imperial Naval Defence, 
must be dealt with first. In other words, as 
spokesman he realizes that “little’”’ Australia, 
with its 5 million people and its vast continent, 
has asked too much from its parent to be left to 
stand alone. So he is pouring oil on the trou- 
bled waters by trying to devise an Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty “in such form, modified, 
if that should be deemed proper, as will be 
acceptable to Britain, to America, to Japan, 
and to ourselves.” And that is what is 
most likely going to happen. 


WHAT JAPAN THINKS OF THE ALLIANCE 


UT there is a third consideration in this 

whole question, and that is Japan. 
What is Japan going to say about it all? 
For some time the Japanese have been rather 
cool in their enthusiasm over the Alliance 
because it seems to them to have outlived 
its usefulness and because Article 4 absolves 
Great Britain from assisting Japan in the 
event of war with America. The Osaka Asahi, 
one of the most influential journals, has boldly 
advocated its abrogation. The reasons for 
both British and Japanese indifference are 
obvious. Russia is out of the way. British 
mercantile interests are not at all satisfied 
with Japanese methods in China. The Al- 
liance has been disregarded twice—when the 
Sino-Japanese Military Agreement was signed, 
and when the Twenty-one Demands were 
made. Furthermore, the Alliance never pro- 
tected Japanese interests when they came in 








conflict with the interests of the Colonies, 
nor has it prevented British interests from 
suffering in the Far East. The British are 
cool toward it; so are the Japanese. China 
is extremely antagonistic, because she deems 
herself to be the worst sufferer. She is the 
main point under consideration, yet she has 
not been consulted. Hence she sent Mr. 
Simpson, her British adviser, to America and 
to England, to arouse public opinion against its 
renewal. 


JAPAN AND THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 


; EVERTHELESS, Japan has been con- 
cerned enough for the renewal of the 
Alliance to make a departure from her age- 
long attitude toward the Imperial family 
that is extremely interesting if not illuminating. 
The present visit of Prince Hirohito, heir to the 
throne, while meant to widen his grasp of world 
affairs was certainly also intended to arouse 
public feeling in England in favor of Japan 
and the Alliance. This is the first time that 
any .Japanese prince of the blood has left 
Japan. He has hob-nobbed with the common 
people, a thing unheard of in Japan. But 
if he succeeds in winning popular approval 
for the Alliance, it will doubtless be worth 
while from the Japanese point of view. Other- 
wise the risk would not have been justified, 
for such visits are not without their dangers. 
It is interesting to recall that when Nicholas, 
Czarevitch of Russia, made a tour of the world 
_ upon the completion of the Siberian railway 
in 1891, he passed through Japan. An attack 
upon his life by a Japanese policeman nearly 
brought down the wrath of the Czar upon 
Japan, and there was much explanation. 
While Japan feels anxious to have the 
Alliance renewed, she argues that England is 
more in need of it than she. America, she says, 
has somewhat eclipsed England. The Japan- 
ese feel that England must now lean on Japan 
as never before. They felt this when the 
Alliance was formed. Count Hayashi, in 
his “Secret Memoirs,” quotes a statement 
attributed to Marquis Ito, as follows: “It 
is difficult to understand why England has 
broken her record in foreign politics and 
has decided to enter into an alliance with us; 
the mere fact that England has adopted this 
attitude shows that she is in dire need, and 
she therefore wants to use us in order to make 
us bear some of her burdens. , ae 
was then playing Russia against England. 


To-day England is being played against Amer- 
ica, and the colonies are eager to utilize the 
feelings of Japan and America for a greater 
Pacific fleet and for their own augmented 
freedom within the Empire. There is much 
talk of a secret agreement existing between 
Japan and Great Britain. Even if there 
were, Great Britain would only be able to 
live up to it in the event of war between 
Japan and America, at the risk of losing her 
colonies. However, that need not be taken 
as a serious check, for though Great Britain 
wants her colonies, she does not want them 
well enough to forego all other considerations. 
On the other hand, a good deal of the pro- 
American feeling in the Colonies cannot be 
accepted too easily, for when America re- 
mained neutral they forgot blood relationship 
in their criticism. To-day there are inter- 
pretations of the Alliance which would put 
Great Britain in exactly the same position 
toward her younger “daughters” for which 
she condemned America in 1914-17. But 


both the psychological and material elements 
in the situation all point to an absolutely 
united front in Australasia for America, in the 
event of the talked about war with Japan 
coming to a head. That is best illustrated 
by a statement in the (British) Japan Chronicle. 
Says the editor: “As we have repeatedly 


pointed out, it is unthinkable that Britain 
should join Japan in actual warfare with 
America. No Ministry in England which 
deliberately adopted such a policy would 
live for a single day.” And the Colonies, 
from Canada to Australia, will echo that 
sentiment. 

But it seems that with so much of the world 
vitally interested in. maintaining peace in 
the Pacific there should be no difficulty at 
all in so doing. The Colonies are sincere 
in their desire for amity with America; nor 
is it merely a matter of common language. 
No one who has taken the trouble to inquire 
into Far Eastern affairs finds the handicap 
of language even the remotest cause of mis- 
understanding. Actions speak louder than 
words, and none but the ignorant can now 
mis-read what is going on in Asia. 

Let but those actions coincide with promises 
made, with the spirit of the Alliance and with 
the constant expression of amity and good- 
will, and we will see the mist of war in the 
Pacific clear as before the glories of the morn- 
ing sun. 





